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Then Why Pay More? 


Tiresareutilities,and theyshould be judged assuch. 
Class and exclusivenessdon’t apply to tires. Their only 
appeal is lessened trouble or lowered cost per mile. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have won on these points—in 
a decisive way. They won top place when they 
cost more than other tires. They hold it today, 
and their low price is one result. It is due to our 
mammoth output. 


No-Rim-Cuts embody the best that men know 
about tire building. We have long spent $100,000 
yearly in laboratory tests, seeking ways to im- 
shape them. They mark the present-day limit in 
ow cost per mile. 

In four ways—cited at the right—they excel any 
other tire. And one of those exclusive features 
alone costs us $450,000 per year. 
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Yet Goodyear tires now sell for less than 
other makes. Four Goodyears 
cost you no more than three of 
some makes cost. And numerous 
other prices buy a half-inch wider 
Goodyear. 

Consider these facts. Can you 
believe that other tires are worth 
that extra price? 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth | 


1914 


A million and a half of men are passing judg- 
ment all the time on automobile tires. 






Every trouble affects them. Every cost is 
counted. And most of them keep mileage 
records on odometers. 






Each tells his results to others—his praises 
or complaints. Any tire which shows short- 
comings meets a hail of furies. 

There are no illusions about motor tires. 

Four million Goodyears have been subjected 
to these pitiless comparisons. For 15 years these 
tires have stood the glare. Today they outsell 
any other tire in the world. And they are this 
year gaining new users faster than ever before 
in our history. 


Don’t you regard that as irrefutable evidence 
that No-Rim-Cut tires excel? 


Why Goodyears Won 


These are four features which none can obtain 
save in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires: 

The No-Rim-Cut feature—the faultless way to 
end rim-cutting. It has completely wiped out the 
chief cause of tire ruin for every No-Rim-Cut user. 

The ‘*‘On-Air’’ cure—an exclusive cure on fabric 
tubes under actual road conditions. It saves for our 
usersallthe countless blow-outsdueto wrinkled fabric. 


Our rubber rivets We form hundreds in each 
tire, during vulcanization, to combat tread separa- 
tion. This patent method—used by us alone— 
reduces this danger by 60 per cent. 

All-Weather treads—the tough, double-thick 
anti-skids. Flat, smooth treads which run like a 
plain tread, but which grasp wet roads with deep, 
sharp, resistless grips. 


In those ways we combat your four greatest 
tire troubles as no other maker 
does. ‘They are costly features to 
us, but they save tire users mil- 
lions. You get them all—at 
Goodyear prices—when you buy 
No-Rim-Cut tires. And any 
dealer, if you ask him, will sup- 
ply you with these tires. 


AKRON, OHIO 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada London, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





Dealers Everywhere 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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Sixty-One per cent Increase in the 


Sale of Franklin Cars—Explained 


During the past year the sales of Franklin cars 
have increased sixty-one per cent. 

Today, that a car in its thirteenth year should 
show such a growth can mean but one thing. 
A few years ago it would not have been ex- 
traordinary. But conditions in the automobile 
industry have changed. Competition is keen. 
The demand no longer exceeds the supply. 
There are many good cars. The customer no 
longer has to wait indefinitely for deliveries. 
He has a wide choice and has learned to 
exercise it. 

An increase of 61%, therefore, particularly in 
a car of a distinctive type of construction, can 
mean only the deliberate preference of buyers, 
expressed after comparing many cars and study- 
ing efficiency, comfort and economy. 


A Tendency—Not Chance 


A few purchasers might for slight reasons 
happen ‘to select the Franklin rather than some 
other car. But 61% increase represents not 
mere chance, but a tendency. 

This tendency toward the Franklin we ascribe 
to these facts: 

We have been manufacturing on the same 
basic idea for thirteen years. 


In all essentials we have been producing the 
same model continuously for the past four years. 


As fast as improvements are developed they 
are added to the working model and incorpo- 
rated in all subsequent production, without waiting 
for the expiration of some arbitrary period. The 
refining process goes on continuously. 





Scientific Light Weight 


At the beginning we adopted as the funda- 
mental of Franklin construction light weight, 
scientifically obtained. Toward that end we 
have directed the experience of thirteen years. 
During that time came the vogue of big, heavy 
cars. We continued striving more and more 
for light weight. Today light weight has finally 
become the chief demand of discriminating auto- 
mobile buyers. They have, therefore, been 
turning to the Franklin as the dominant light 
car—the car which as the result of the uninter- 
rupted production of light cars for thirteen years 
is scientifically light—which means greater com- 
fort, less depreciation, greater saline and 
greater mileage from gasoline, lubricating oils 
and tires. 

The other influential features of Franklin con- 
struction include flexibility, direct cooling, large 
tires. 

Flexibility 

Flexibility is obtained by constructing the 
frame of laminated, shock-absorbing wood in- 
stead of rigid steel, by four full elliptical springs 
and by the absence of strut rods or torque bars. 
It results not only in increased comfort and re- 
duced strain on the driver, but also in greater 
durability of the car. 


Direct Cooling 


Franklin direct cooling has proved a success 
because it is the simple method. The Franklin 
can be driven on low gear all day without 


trouble. Its service on mountains is phenomenal. 
There is no freezing and no overheating under 
the most extreme conditions of weather or 
driving. 

Large Tires 


Tire size, in proportion to the weight of the 
car, is given as much thought in Franklin design 
as the axle, transmission or any other part. The 
Franklin car is not only light but it has for many 
years been equipped with large tires, which has 
had much to do with the exceptional service 
obtained from tires by Franklin owners. 


The Latest Franklin 


We are now beginning to sell the “Series 
Six” Franklin. This series will demonstrate 
once more the refining influence of continuous 
production of the same model. Among the 
numerous improvements, it contains none that 
is radical. No startling departures such as were 
necessarily made when we brought out the first 
four-cylinder in the days of one and two cyl- 
inders, or when we brought out the first six- 
cylinder. Consistent, however, with the Franklin 
policy of constantly increasing efficiency, we have 
made one important advance in the matter of 
tires. The Franklin is now regularly equipped 
with Goodrich Silvertown Cord tires or Good- 
year Power Saver tires. As is well known 
these tires are higher priced and increase the 
efficiency of the car itself about 25%. Your 
dealer will point out a number of other refine- 
ments, all making for increased style, convenience 
or efficiency. 


Send for new catalogue of the Series Six Franklin, to Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(Engine and vehicle patented July 2, 1908) 


New Series Franklin Six-Thirty Five-passenger Touring Car, $2150 


Specification : 

Wheel base 120", tread 56". 
40" full-elliptic springs, 4 14" opening in front, 6" opening in rear. 
30 H. P.; valves in head; seven bearing crank shaft. 
Aluminum body and hood. 
Eisemann magneto with automatic spark control. 
Needle valve, oil, hot and cold air controls on instrument board, 

all operated without stopping car or engine. 
Re-circulating individual pressure feed oiling system. 


Semi-floating type rear axle with bevel differential and spiral 
bevel gears. 





Weights and Prices 


Touring Car, 2750 Pounds $2150 
Roadster 2630 ” 2150 


Coupe 2788 ms 2600 
Sedan 2924 - 3000 
Berlin 3121 ” 3200 


Prices are F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ask your dealer to weigh the car for you. 











Equipment: 


Dyneto direct connected, single unit, |2-volt starting and 
lighting system. Silent starting is secured and the motor 
cannot stall. Two bulbs in each headlight, no side- 
lights. Special trouble light. Willard storage battery. 


Golde one-man top. Collins ever-ready curtains, operated 
from the inside. Warner 60-mile flush type speedometer. 


A—B electric motor horn. Goodrich Silvertown Cord or 
Goodyear Power Saver high efficiency tires. 


Two-piece rain vision ventilating wind-shield. 
Hartford single cylinder power tire pump. 





FRANKLIN SIX, 2750 POUNDS; 4 IN. TIRES; $2150 


Aug. 
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HUDSON Six-40—This Year $1,550 


NewDay Kefinemen{s 


Which Now Mark the Quality Car 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is a 
very fine example of the latter-day 
car. You should see it at once—all 
you men who watch advances in car 
building. 

It marks the fruition of countless 
hopes, shared by owners and designers. 
And last year's model proved this type 
to be the coming car. Its popularity 
compels us this year to build three times 
as many. 


No More Over-Tax 


Men have come to rebel at excesses 
in cars. Not in price alone, but in up- 
keep, in operative cost, in weight. This 
new HUDSON Six-40, in all ways, offers 
ideal relief. 

First, in modest 


123 


crowded. Not even when 


wheel- 


The 


no one is 


size. 


base is inches, yet 
the car is 
carrying seven with the two extra ton- 
What need is there for a 


larger car, unless it better meets your 


neau seats. 


idea of impressiveness ? 

Next, in modest power. This motor 
That's ample, 
unless a car has excess weight or size. 

Next, in lightness. This new HUDSON 
Six-40 weighs 2,890 pounds. That's 
1,000 pounds less than former averages 
for cars of this capacity. Yet last year 
proved this light-weight Six one of the 
sturdiest cars on the road. Skillful de- 
signing and better materials account for 
this record’ lightness. 


shows 47 horsepower. 





Some Features 


A perfect streamline body. 
Disappearing tonneau seats. 
Invisible hinges. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 
Gasoline tank in dash. 


Tires carried ahead of front 
door. 


“One-Man” top with quick-ad- 
justing curtains attached. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 

Wires in metal conduits. 

Locked ignition and lights. 

Speedometer drive on trans- 
mission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

New-method carburetion. 

Horn button in wheel. 


Trunk rack on back. 











HUDSON Six-40 


«* 


Next, in operative cost. This new- 
type motor—a small-bore Six en bloc 
—reduces fuel The 


lightness saves on tire cost. In these 


cost immensely. 
two items we save you fully 30 per 
cent. 


New-Day Comforts 


Here are also attractions which make 
old-time cars seem crude and inartistic. 
The body is a perfect streamline. The 
finish is superb. The seats are high- 
backed, wide, luxurious. 


No 


extra tires, no gasoline tank to overload 


Here is new weight distribution. 
rear wheels. Here are many new ideas 
in equipment. 

During all last year the 48 HUDSON 
engineers worked on nothing but re- 
finements. Every part and detail now 
shows their final touch. You will revel 
in the beauties of this car. 


The New-Day Price 


This exquisite car—the finest model 


that we ever built—sells for $1,550 
this year, f. o. b. Detroit. Last season's 
price was $1,750, and that was the 


We are saving $200 


now by building three times as many. 


years sensation. 


In your old ideas, $1,550 meant a 
low-grade car. Not a six on the market 
three years ago cost less than twice that 
price. Not a quality car of any type 


sold anywhere near so low. 





Now that price buys the finest 
HUDSON model. It buys the latest 
production of Howard E. Coffin and his 
famous corps of engineers. 

It buys a car whose very lightness 
denotes the costliest materials and the 
ablest designing. 


The car shows its quality. Every de- 
tail proves it. You will see no chance 
to better any feature in it. The price 


simply shows how HUDSON efficiency 
has brought down high-grade costs. 


Our Lucky Car 


We are frank to say that this car's 
excellence is partly due to luck. The 
perfect ba!ance, for instance—the hard- 
Mr. Coffins great 
skill has been helped by good fortune. 

But the 


regard as 


est thing to attain. 


result is a car which we 


the 


times, and you'll 


think. 


top-notch car of the 
agree with us, we 


We don't 


They have proved themselves, and won. 


argue Sixes these days. 


Continuous power is a matter of course 
in practically every quality car. 

But note what a revolution we have 
wrought with a HUDSON Six, with seats 
for seven passengers. 
pected that price, even in a high-grade 
Four. 

Hudson dealers are everywhere. So 
see this model car. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


You never ex- 








Phaeton, seating up to 7 Passengers, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 
Standard Roadster, same price 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8083 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


(163) 
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Is Roger Sullivan a Boss? 


OME people would like to know. Some 
have already made up their minds. 
Colonel Roosevelt has said that he 
is. Colonel Bryan has voiced the 

same opinion loudly and widely, and held to it stubbornly. 
he is a boss in the papers of his home town, Chicago. 
the lips of his fellow citizens, both friend and foe. 
But as for Roger—he argues the question. Once the appellation would have 
made him proud; to-day it gives him pain. He offers a quit-claim deed to the 
title. Whosoever will lift that doubtful laurel from his brow may have the 
Sullivan gratitude—and the Sullivan gratitude in the political purlieus of Illinois 
is recognized as no mere emo- 
tion, but a bond with coupons — 
that may be clipped and 


You can read that 
You can hear it from 





Sullivan as he is to-day 





eashed, for Roger is a man 
with rock in him. He stands A 
like Gibraltar by any man 
who stands by him. They 
allege many things against 
Roger in Illinois—but they do 
not allege ingratitude. Lead- 
ers of the uplift will tell you 
that if Roger had but served 
his commonwealth with half 
the zeal with which he has 
served his political associates 
that commonwealth would be 
more certain to support him 
in the hour of his aspiration 
to be a Senator of the United 
States. 

However, right at the start- 
ing point, I am going to admit 
that, in the loose sense in 
which we use that bit of slang. 
Roger Sullivan is a boss. 

Rut what kind of a boss? 
The word carries various con- 
notations. There, for instance, 
is Mr. Croker, living in Ire- 
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By Peter Clark Macfarlane 








transaction generalizations bristle like a 
picket fence in the moonlight, but specifica- 
tions are not so obvious. A search for them 
takes us back along the trail of Sullivan to 
a time in the year ’79 when a ruddy-faced Irish-American lad of nineteen, whose 
home was on the prairie, a hundred miles to the west, rode into town in a hay 
wagon and got a job as “maid of all work” in the machine shop of the West Side 
car barns. His wages were $32.50 per month. He paid $20 a month for his board 
to Parney McDevitt, the superintendent of the shop; sent home $10 to his mother 
in Boone County, where there were other mouths to feed, and the remaining $2.50 
he reserved for his personal expenses. Roger was an energetic, likable young 
chap, who lived soberly but 
got a lot of fun out of life 
and made heaps of friends in 
the social circles that clus- 
tered around the car. barn. 
In 1882 came a mayoralty 
campaign. The Republican 
primaries were on. sarney 
McDevitt marshalled the car- 
barn vote for the espoused 
candidate of the “street-car 
company, whoever that was, 
and asked Roger to assist him. 
Although a Democrat by in- 
heritance, the young man 
obeyed his employer and 
proved an_ efficient worker, 
demonstrating that he had the 
natural instinct of his race 
for the kind of thing then 
and since called ward polities. 
When the Democratic pri- 
mary approached, Matt 
Clancy, noncing Roger’s apti- 
tude and knowing his Demo- 
cratic leanings, said: “Roger 
I’m making a little fight for 
one or two fellows at the pri- 
maries. I want you to come 


—— = Sam = = “ - —— - _ — 
Sullivan at the age of twenty 








land on the profits of his 
There is also, Mr. 
Ruef, occupying a cell in San 
(Quentin as the consequence of 
his. And there is yonder Mr. 


boss-ship. 


being paunchy. 


steel shears. 








Murphy, whose place and —__—_—___— — 
quality in the category of 
bosses has been rather definitely fixed in the public mind since Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
a derisive finger at his wealth and demanded raucously: “Where did he get it?’ 
But Roger Sullivan is a boss who is neither in retreat nor retirement. He 
lives to-day, a millionaire, within a half mile of the spot where he worked 
with his hands thirty-five years ago for a dollar and a quarter a day. He 
has never been so respectable as now. At the moment of writing he is 
actively campaigning for the Democratic nomination for United States Senator, 
and in this campaign is standing stoutly upon his record. That makes his 
record a thing of vital interest in this inquiry. The starting point for such an 
inquiry is undoubtedly the fortune of which to-day the man stands seized. 


Where His Money Comes From 
OGER CHARLES SULLIVAN owns a cracker factory over on the West Side 
R' wherewith he has bucked the Biscuit Trust for ten years, and which flour- 
ishes strong and healthy in its very shadow—is indeed the largest inde- 
pendent concern of the kind in the country. He owns a piece of stock in the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, which is a 
healthy-looking $5,000,000 corporation, with branches 
all the way from Duluth to Boston. Of course he 
has other bits of property stuck around, some of 
which, invisible to the naked eye, may yet be larger 
than either of these. The total of his wealth is 
variously estimated at from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
The first figure is probably a bit too small, the 
second much too large. 

Seeking for the source of this fortune, we find the 
“Ogden Gas deal” is at once the chief admission of 
Roger and the chief allegation of the people of Chi- 
cago. About this much-discussed and long-drawn-out 


Sullivan is of only medium height, but heavy — weighing 210 pounds, and yet without 

The expression of his mouth is good-humored, but there is, too, a nasty curl to 
the upper lip of Sullivan when he is in anger, and his white, regular teeth clamp like the bite of 
He looks almost the same now as he looked at twenty. 


gsi 





in and help me.” 

“All right, Matt,” promised 
Roger, delighted with the 
opportunity. 

But to Sullivan’s astonish- 
ment, when Democratic pri- 
mary day came, Barney Mc- 
Devitt said : “Roger, I want you to come down and help me at the primaries again.” 

“But you are a Republican,” protested Roger. “This is a Democratic primary.” 

“All the same, that is my business, too,” declared McDevitt firmly, thereby 
giving the young man one of his first lessons in corporation politics, a game 
whereat young Roger was greatly to better the instruction of his tutor. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” replied Roger, “but I promised Clancy to help him and 
I have to stick to my word.” 


Politics and Bread and Butter 
pe by his word was an early principle of Roger. He holds to it now. 





In forty years he has not changed 
_ J 





Men admit that Roger fools them, that he tells them 97 per cent of the truth 

and leaves them to be misled about the other 3 per cent, and might if cor- 
nered prevaricate sufficiently for his purpose, but they declare that once his 
pledged word is passed it becomes a bond that will not lightly break. 

“Oh, all right,” said McDevitt, and they went off to the primary where Roger 
worked busily in the cause of his friend, and McDevitt just as busily in the 
cause of his bread and butter. The next day Roger, 
all unsuspecting, was discharged, flat and cold. 

“Just for that?’ pleaded Roger, sick to the heart. 

“Just for that!” affirmed McDevitt doggedly. 

That night Roger Sullivan, twenty-two years 
old, and not much afraid of anything but the loss 
of the $10 a month to send home, shut himself 
up in the little room that had been his and cried 
because his job was lost. 

Yet in the midst of his tears he knew that he 
had learned another lesson in the game which was 
to be his profession for life. It was this: 

“Never do politics against your bread and butter.” 











It is the way of the boss everywhere. It is the source 
of much bad government, and it is the source of one 
of the gravest charges against Sullivan. 
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If Roger ever forgot that lesson till he had his own heen careftd to bestow his favors upon high causes 

bread and butter permanently secured, the spot in the and upon the leaders of high causes, one and an 

record where the lapse occurred does not loom large. other of whom, as I have interviewed them, have 
However, Roger’s political service to Clancy was confessed to me that their judgment of the man is 


presently made to earn him a bread-and-buiter reward. 
He found a job as custodian of properties at the 
County Hospital, salary $40 per month. Roger’s edu- 
eation had been limited. He spent the two years this 
job lasted taking a rudimentary course in political 
science; yet he read no books. The pages he scanned 
were those of the human documents 

around him, the people of his pre- 


unavoidably softened because of such favors, as, for 
instance, when a dozen years ago the good-government 
forces were urging a resolution at Springfield to per- 
mit Chicago to vote upon a charter convention. Its 
defeat seemed certain until Sullivan, by a nod of his 


head, delivered forty votes and saved the measure. 


His influence upon city politics has been bad be 
cause he permitted bad men to have their way in the 
small things that he might have his way in the large 
things. Some of the notorious Sullivan men were 
and are notoriously bad men—-the gray wolves and the 
black sheep of Council or Legislature. 

As an individual, the man enormous 

self-confidence and lays a large stress 
upon the ego. He is immensely proud 


possesses an 





cinct and his ward. 

These taught him iessons in citizen- 
ship; that the government was dim, 
far-off, and abstract; that the politi- 
cal organizations of the day were 
near and plain and concrete. The 
fruits of government were admitted- 
ly justice, freedom, and equality 
fine things all right, but rather in- 
tangible and sometimes mildly impo- 
tent. The fruits of the organization 
were friends, favors, and jobs! In 
the exercise of his supposed freedom 
Sullivan’s job had been taken from 
him by MeDevitt; surely there was 
small justice and no equality in that. 
On the other hand, for his service to 
the organization Clancy had got him 


a job. That was something real and 
substantial. That way progress lay. 


Therefore, the duty of the citizen, in 
order to make sure of his freedom, 
to maintain equality and secure jus- 
tice, was to chase no phantom ideals 
but to serve the organization. The 
material of the organization was hu- 
man beings, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are. Roger was to be an 
organization man, and he must study 
the disposition of these human wheels 
in the big machine. 


As a Human Being 


HE people of the wards had 

troubles, sorrows, embarrass- 

ments, poverties. Roger Sulli- 
van was naturally sympathetic and 
quick to render service within his 
power. He got a job for this man, 
he lifted the pressure on that one, he 
was the first practical sociologist of 
his time. He was a sort of crude 
Hull House on legs. He learned that 
gratitude was not so rare a virtue as 








of his achievements, and “I, Roger 
Sullivan,” is a phrase which breaks 
frequently into his conversation. Yet, 
leader, Sullivan was neither 
(lomineering nor vindictive. Many 
times he commanded when men did 
not know they were commanded. He 
cid not always appear to plume him- 
self on leadership. A party confer- 
might talk and wrangle, split 
hairs, and shake shillalahs by the 
hour, with Sullivan merely an_ ob- 
servant spectator until he judged the 
proper moment had come, when, with 
the mild declaration, “Well, boys, I 
think this [or that] is what we'd bet- 
ter do,” Roger would take the helm. 

When opposition could 
fight with animosity that seemed im- 
placable. He could punish with se- 
verity; but he could also forgive and 
condone. 

“Oh, that young 
mistake this time. 
Try him again,” he 
to urge when a deserter 
for discipline. 


as a 


ence 


arose he 


fellow made a 
He'll be all right. 
known 
came up 


has been 


Climbing the Rungs 


UT we must go back now in our 
B narrative and start with Roger 
in his first political job as cus- 
todian of property at the County Hos- 
pital with its monthly warrant of $40. 
Two passed and Cleveland 
had been elected President. In the 
distribution of patronage young Sul 
livan developed just pull enough to 
land himself a job as Government 
storekeeper at $4 per day. In four 
advanced—on his merits, 
Roger thinks—to be a gauger, and 
then deputy collector. He saved his 
money, too, and by the time the elec- 


years 


years he 








the cynics say; that just a handshake 
or a slap on the back will make some _= 4. 
men remember you and yote for you 
on primary or election day; that a stick of candy to a 
child, or a bit of thoughtfulness to the old or helpless, 
watching one night by the bed of the sick, or appear- 
ing solemn-faced and sympathetic at a funeral, would 
make political assets of a whole family, whose ramifi- 
cations of aunts and cousins and friends might appear 
in the most unexpected places, enlisting powerful influ- 
ences so delightfully and effectively as often to turn 
the tide of victory in the face of overwhelming odds. 
The voters liked amiability, therefore Roger was 
amiable; they liked loyalty, therefore Roger was 
loyal; they liked notice, appreciation, flattery, repre- 
sentation, places on committees, organization honors; 
therefore Roger noticed, flattered, appreciated, hon- 
ored, and rewarded. 


Casting His Bread Upon the Waters 
OUNG Sullivan did all these things with an open 
VY hand, seldom exacting a promise in return. He 

. conceived tiat this old life is a tree full of 
plums that grade in size all the way from very small 
to very large, and that if he shook the tree for John. 
Tom, Jerry, and Mike, thus helping them to get theirs, 
that three out of the four of them, if the affair were 
properly managed, could be counted on to help shake 
off a larger plum for himself. 

Deliberately Roger began a*system of putting the 
world under obligation to himself. He watched for 
opportunities to do favors. Each new favor got him 
power to do more. He has practiced this not only in 
the precinct ward, and city, but when opportunity 
offered he practiced it in the State and nation. He 
not only practiced it upon politicians, whose aim was 
no different from his own, but he practiced it upon 
his political enemies—as 
when ten years ago he di- 
rected his Springfield con- 


vention to instruct for 
Hearst. And the bread 
usually comes back! For 
instance, to-day, when 
Roger’s Senatorial boom 
is getting under way. 


the Hearst papers, usual- 
ly so denunciatory, are 
strangely silent. 

Roger Sullivan has also 





He loves his home and spends much time 
in it. Mrs. Sullivan is a woman of very im- 
pressive appeavance. There is a son, Betius, who 
has just been graduated from Yale, and three daughters 


The bright particular example, of course, and one that 
comes near to gaining Roger deathless fame, was at 


the Baltimore Convention, when he put Woodrow 
Wilson, his party, and the nation under obligation 
to him by his part in the nomination of that gen 


tleman. 

That act is just now the greatest political asset of 
Roger Sullivan. It is the Shasta daisy of his ward- 
born policy. But there are other features of the 
ward-born policy which we might consider now. 

Sullivan as a party leader knew how to make cun 
ning capital from the political ambitions of others. A 
man who aspired to office might confide his ambitions 
to Sullivan; if Sullivan liked the man, or thought he 
might become politically useful he would encourage 
him; or he might send him out to see what he could 
do in the precinct, the ward, or the district. If he 
brought back evidence that he could make a winning 
fight, Sullivan might encourage him-——might give him 
$100, $500, or $1,000 for his campaign fund, and might 
at the same time do some service for his opponent. 
Thus whoever won was under bonds, as he sat in 
Council or Legislature or Congress, to come to Sulli 
van'’s aid when Sullivan needed aid. 


Sullivan the Politician Appears 
ULLIVAN, too, built his machine upon a_ broad 
complaisance. He seldom hogged things. Who 


was it that said: “Politics is the science of get 
ting 51 per cent of the voters with you?” Sullivan 


quotes that to-day. He always kept his eye upon 
the larger thing. Men might have the small things 


of the precinct if they would give him the larger con 
trol of the ward, and they might have the honors 
of the ward if they would obey his nod in the Council 
or the Legislature. They might fish in what ponds, 
cut bait with what interests they would; they might 
stand to gratify all their private likes and dislikes, 
until the hour came up when a Sullivan interest was 
represented; then they were expected to forget all 
else and stand with him. 

This, of course, was no patent of Roger Sullivan's 


of Harrison 

_4 office he had a little teaming business 

going that was bringing in $700 or 

$800 per month, and was fairly on his way to that 
opulence at which he has now arrived. 

From then on, too, his political progress was amaz 
ingly rapid. In 1890 he was Probate Clerk 
of Cook County. The salary was $6,000 a year. Roger 
has a notion now that he saved it nearly all. Any- 
way, at the end of his term he found himself with an 
amassed capital of something like $25,000, the result 
of his savings and his teaming business. Moreover, 
the political going was still good, for he had the Demo- 
eratic nomination for County Clerk. But up sprouted 
a labor ticket that cut the Democratic vote to ribbons 
and left Roger deep in the ruck of defeat. 


The Mark Against Him 
most 


HE closest and 
Sullivan had made 


tion turned him out of 


elected 


important political friend 
was the John P. Hopkins 

already mentioned, a man of wealth and a 
power in Democratic politics. At the time of Roger's 
defeat Hopkins was Mayor of the city. Roger, al- 
though hopelessly out of office, still had his $25,000. 

“Better get into kind of paying business, 
Roger,” said John; “politics is uncertain.” 

This remark of the Mayor to his political lieutenant 
brings us plump against the Ogden Gas deal, without the 
discussion of which no justice can be done the feeling 
of Chicago regarding this one of its eminent citizens. 


some 


Stated so briefly as to do justice to neither side, 
yet at sufficient length for the general reader who 
cares nothing in particular for Chicago’s internal 


woes, but would merely understand something of the 


ethics of a man who may soon find a seat in the United 
States Senate, this much may be said: 
through of 


the “strike” 


elec 


In the nineties, putting 
franchises, 
tric, and the organization 
of companies that 
intended to manufacture 
but merely to “hold up” 
operating companies al 
ready in the field by sell 
ing out to them at an ex- 
orbitant price, was a prof 
itable and familiar game 
in the City Council. 

The Ogden 
(Continued on 


gas or 


never 


Com 
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HE woman came out of the doorway under the 

stairs. A green plaid shawl was about her 

slight shoulders; a blue apron hung from her 

waist. She crossed the little brick-paved 
court. She looked up and down the back street. She 
called: “Jo-Jo! Jo-Jo!” There was no answer of any 
kind from the sleeping back street. 

“It’s off with Patch Ciancy he is,” she said in a low 
tone. “There’s no mindin’ of me, but it’s off with that 
run-the-hedge Patch at every chance he gets, and me 
worryin’.” 


She returned across the court to the house. The 

house was a small, two-story box of brick. There 
was an outside staircase climbing up one side of it 
from brick-paved court to upper story. She opened 
the screen door beneath the staircase and locked the 
inner paneled door. 

The staircase over her head shook in every rickety 
step. A woman had come out on the landing of the 
flat above. She rested flour-whitened arms, bare to 
the elbows, on the balustrade. 

“Mrs. Fannan,” she called, “be you locking up to let 
yourself chase after that little open-mouthed Jo-Jo?” 
The pale, shawled woman stepped out of the damp 
of the stairs. 

“Have vou been after seein’ him?” she asked, a great 
appeal in her blue-shadowed eyes. 

The woman on the landing nodded. 

“Not an hour since by the clock,” she said. 
himself and some other little run-the-hedges and my 
scamp boy, Patchin; him leadin’, after all his work of 
the night. But don’t be after destroyin’ of yourself 
with worry, Mrs. Fannan—” 

“It's myself cannot help it, God pity me! with my 
own man no use over there in the barn. It’s wan- 
derin’ the wharves they be, and the coal bunkers over- 
head, Mrs. Clancy, and the water all round. I must be 
goin’ down after him, as always.” 


O's pulled the shawl about her slight shoulders. 


“ "Twas 


HE gave another tightening tug to the green plaid 
~ shawl. Her eyes were wide and dry. She stepped 
out of the little court to the sidewalk. She ran up 
the quiet back street. 
Mrs. Clancy looked 
across the narrow street. 
above the empty court. 
“Ah it’s the sick heart she has, sure, with the hus 
band of her lyin’ drunk in the barn. And a sore puz 
zie of a child is that little whity Jo-Jo with the blue 
eyes of him and the open mouth. Always he do be 
followin’ my Patch, and my Patch gallivantin’ the 
wharves. And it’s more of a man Patch should be, 
with him soon in long pants and a-workin’ these nights 
at the runnin’ job.” 
jut that night Patch Claney did not 
“runnin’ job.” 
Patch Clancy 
of a morning 


long at the large red stable 


Slowly she shook her head 


work at the 


editorial 
newspaper had 
uptown. It had 
long low sheds on the 
Francisco, There were 


worked in the rooms 
newspaper. The 
been burned out of its quarters 
located temporarily in two 
very water front of San 
few conveniences, 

There were no pneumatic tubes for the handling of 
copy between the editorial rooms and the mechanical 
departments. It was Vatch’s work to act in place of 
such tubes. From six o’clock in the evening to two 
o'clock the following morning he ran with fistfuls of 
copy through the engraving room to the composing 
room in the adjoining shed and back, with proofs still 
damp and sticky from the hand press. That was the 
running job. 

It was lacking five minutes to six o’clock, the next 
evening, when the chief copy reader stopped Patch 
midway across the newsroom. “Report to O'Gorman.” 
he said. “That was a big story yesterday, Patch. The 
Gorry’s writing it.” 


"GORMAN was news editor. He was an editor 
O that could write. Double-leaded stuff on the first 
page as a rule was signed: 
“J. CLARENCE O'GORMAN.” 

He was sleek and well fed—but that came of 
his fat salary. He could do things. He could make 
men do things. In his squat, strong frame was the 
husky drive of personality. 

O’Gorman worked shirt-sleeved at a roll-top desk. 
A row of cigarettes was laid out at his elbow along 
the edge of the desk. There was reason for their 
readiness to hand. One was always in his mouth. A 
few long inhalations sucked it to a butt. The butt 
lighted the next. 

The while he 
evening papers. 
consumed = the 
away 


follow’s bigger. 


smoked, he hurried through the 
He consumed the papers much as he 
cigarettes. With butt thrown 
Was thrown away an evening paper. A litter 


each 


of papers rose about his desk. 
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She called ‘‘Jo-Jo! Jo- 
Jo!’’ There was no an- 
swer of any kind. ‘* It’s 
off with that run-the-l edge 
Patch at every chance he ets, 
and me worryin’,’’ she said 


Ankle deep in that litter of papers the boy waited. 
The editor threw the last paper upon the litter. 

“You were in that fire yesterday, boy? What do 
you know about it?” 


HE boy’s hand nervously fingered the curved top 
I of the desk. He wet his lips. “I don’t know, 
sir—but we left Silver Street in the mornin’. 
after I got up—and Jo-Jo comes taggin’ along. I’m the 
leader of the gang and I didn’t want Jo-Jo 
“Who left, boy? What’s their names? 
your name, boy? And how old are you? 
now. I’m wise.” 
“Patrick Clancy, sir. 


Say. what's 
The real age 


And I’m thirteen, and none of 
the others is old as me. And they was me and Beauty 
Mulcreavy and Dutchie Schroeder’—he counted off on 
dirty, cloth-wrapped fingers—‘and Fat McDevitt and 
Butch Flynn and Cocky Hughes and—and 

“And this Joseph Fannan. why 
want him along?’ 

“I’m the leader of my gang—and you see Jo-Jo was 
only and his mother allus came after him. 
She’d chase along the wharves, sir, and it allus skeered 
us—the look in her eyes.” 

“Where's the father?” 

The child’s paie face showed some surprise and a 
great dismay. 

It was as though the editor 
dreadful secret. He hesitated. 

“Well, you sir—Jo-Jo’s father Slowly his 
hand began to climb up the curve of the desk. “You 
see, sir, Jo-Jo’s father is a hack driver. He's a drink- 
in’ man, sir. He has a stall fixed up with blankets, 
and there himself sleeps when he’s got a drop taken. 
He allus has that, sir—it’s cold drivin’ a hack, my ma 
He never comes home.” 


"GORMAN was a * ‘drinkin’ 
slowly. 


“I know,” he said quietly. 

the beasts !” 
The peaked face of the boy brightened at being so 
sympathetically understood, He went on with his story : 


Say, didn’t you 


seven, 


had discerned some 


see, 


Says. 
man.” He nodded 


“So he sleeps with 
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“IT was tired from runnin’ copy 
my gang down near the coal bunkers for a swim, so 
I'd freshen up. I swims underneath the coal dust on 
the water till I comes out to the clear stuff at the end 
of the pier. I was gettin’ into my clo’es—and an ingi- 
neer of the collier, what was lyin’ alongside the pier, 
ast me did I want a job—” 

“And you took the job, boy, and you working here 
nights!” There was a note of reproach in the edi- 
tor’s voice. 


all night. I takes 


“He offered us a dollar apiece, sir—what ’ud have 
made me earned seven this week—and, ‘course, my 
ma ‘ud give me more’n a dime of that for movin’ pic- 
tures and The boy stopped abruptly. On his face 


was a sudden scared look. The hand fell from the 
curve of the desk. It dove deep into his right trousers 
pocket. There was a moment of anxiety. Then the 


peaked face glowed; the hand came out: the unspent 
dime was still in the pocket. 


* TO-JO was too small to help on them big boilers, so 

J we left him outside on the wharf. We was to 

divvy with him—and we leaves him sittin’ on a 

pile of screenin’s underneath the bunkers—and he was 
to give us hickey if the hookey cops come. 

“Us, we was give heavy hammers, and led down the 
iron and round the landin’s—what was only 
rails of iron you could see through—and down to a 
dark, stuffy place. We was tole to hammer the rust 
from the outside of them boilers. Afterward they was 
goin’ to paint ‘em. 

“A couple of old bums was down there, and they 
was already hammerin’ them cold boilers—what had 


steps, 


no fires goin’. Them bums allus was along the 
wharves, and allus sore at my gang for moochin’ in 
on their jobs. They grumbles at us, but we starts 


to work with them hammers. We makin’ an 
awful lot of noise. 

“Them bums ast me to go outside for a dime’s worth 
of beer in a pail. It was so clost down there I'd ’a’ 
liked to go, but I was skeered I'd lose my job. They 
offered me a nickel to go, and I wouldn't. Then they 


offers me a whole dime. After a while I goes up to 


was 
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the Widder Olsen's and brings back the pail of beer. 
I brings back ‘most a whole cigar, besides—what I 
picked up near the pile of screenin’s where Jo-Jo was 
sittin’, waitin’—and Jo-Jo hadn't seen it. I gives this 
to the grumbliest bum to smoke, and he gives me the 
dime for goin’ for the beer. 

“The bums hid that pail sum’eres in the dark behind 
them boilers—and I keeps watchin’ them go round and 
come back, wipin’ their mouths. It was clost down 
there—and we was gettin’ thirstier and thirstier all 
the time, watchin’ them bums—and no water we 
could find to drink. 

“The bum what had the cigar keeps chewin’ and 
chewin’ and walkin’ round to that pail more’n the 
others—and I sneaked round once 
when no bums was lookin’. But they 
wasn’t a drop left in it. Then along 
comes that old bum and him a-chewin’ 
on the cigar. I hides behind the 
boiler. He holds up the pail and 
there's no beer and he swore and said 
the others drunk it all. He strikes a 
match and lights that cigar and goes 
away, smokin’ fierce. 


““W FOLLOWS, and all the way I 
sniffs that old cigar—what was 
smellin’ awful—and they was 

a smell of sum’thin’ burnin’, too. I 

couldn't hammer no more when I 

got back—it was gettin’ awful clost 

—and I lays down on the iron plates 

behind my boiler. Then my head 

didn’t ache no more—and I must ’a’ 

went to sleep. 

“And then it all happened, sir. I 
heard an awful roar and some one 
yells ‘Fire !’—and the place all black 
and full of smoke. All us kids was 
coughin’ and cryin’ and runnin’ along. 
A bum came runnin’ past and 
screamin’—and he pulled one of us 
kids, what was right ahead of me, 
off the ladder we was all tryin’ to 
climb. And there come a red flash— 
and he was stompin’ on that kid 
and tryin’ to climb the ladder. Then 
I couldn’t see no more, but I hears 
that kid moanin’—and I didn’t know 
what one of us kids it were. 

“And then we was on that landin’ 
—what was rails of iron—and an- 
other bum runs past. We runs 
up and up, and along the deck, 
and by the big hole in the deck 
where the coal was, and over the 
front of the ship, and down the 
ropes—and we cuts our fingers on 
them rat tins. 

“T sits on the planks. Dutchie 
Schroeder was already there, and his 
face was all dirty. And then Butch 
Flynn drops down and Cocky Hughes 
—and his eyes goin’ all round—and 
Fat McDevitt, and then Beauty Mul- 
creavy. I was awful glad at seein’ 
Beauty, ‘cause I thought maybe he 
was the kid what was stomped on. 
And then I thinks: Who was it? 
Then I hears some one cryin’ to his- 
self, and I looked. It was Dutchie, 
and that starts the whole gang—and 
they jest cried and cried. 


7 I SHE whole sky was black— 
hidin’ the sun—and we was 
in shadder. Me, I jest sits 

and looks along the wharves at Rin-, 

con Hill. It was in the sun, far off. 

And then, runnin’ along the wharrt, 

I sees Jo-Jo’s ma. She was in that 

green shawl and blue apron and her 

black hair flyin’. She was wavin’ 
her arm at me, I thinks. And then 

she comes under the shadder and I 

could only see her comin’ on. She 

was the funniest woman—Jo-Jo’s ma. When she’d 
find Jo-Jo, she’d allus snuggle him up close in that 
apron and then swing him out, and cryin’ all the time. 

“*Where’s Jo-Jo? I thinks. I hollers: ‘Here’s 
his ma!’” 

[A reporter, hat in hand, rushed through the news- 
room toward the roll-top desk. He heard the last 
words of the boy. He moved back into the dark. He sat 
down on a silent telegraph table and watched the boy.] 

“And then I was runnin’ round the wharf to the coal 
bunkers where Jo-Jo had sat. But he wasn't there. I 
see’d the pile of screenin’s where he had sat—but he 
wasn’t there. 

“I’m the leader of my gang—and I tole Jo-Jo to 
give us hickey, and he allus did what I tole him. Any 
body could see that smoke—and I thinks, right then, 
he’s runnin’ round wild to give us hickey. 

“IT runs under them bunkers to the end of the wharf 
—and I didn’t find Jo-Jo! 

“There was a great black openin’ in the side of the 
collier—and I had see’d men wheelin’ boxes in there 


~ 
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on trucks, before I got the job, and packin’ in meat 
And I see’d it now—and the smoke 
And then I sees on them boards 


acrost the boards. 
is comin’ out black. 
Jo-Jo’s sailor cap! 

“I was awful skeered. I picks it up, thinkin’ how 
pretty it is. And all the time I knew Jo-Jo had gone 
through that black hole! 

“And ’twas me tole him; he was mindin’ me. 

“When I gets inside I can’t get no breath in that 
smoke. I runs along. I’m tryin’ to yeil: ‘Jo-Jo!’—but 
I couldn't, ‘cause my mouth is all full of choky smoke. 
My eyes hurt and I can’t see—and there was water 
sloppin’ up "bout my feet. 

“I comes out on the landin’—what was only rails of 


so? ee 
Hier pan bY: } 
Ey te aera : 


leew” 





‘1 knew better’n to fall now, ’cause we'd both go 

into the water. Then I see’d Jo-Jo’s ma. She was 
holdin’ her arms out to me—and they was terrible white’’ 
I never knew that black hole leads to the ingine 
room, or I'd ’a’ come out that way, ‘stead of runnin’ 
up all them iron steps—and them bums screamin’ past. 
Sum’eres down there I hears the fire scrunchin’ in the 
coal—and the smoke was comin’ up fearful through 
the rails. I goes down the ladder. In my head they 
was terrible sounds like the sounds my ma says the 


iron. 


giants in Ireland make tossin’ stones among the reeks. 
I was awful dizzy; but I goes down. 


be / ‘HERE comes a red flash—and, lyin’ at the foot 
of the ladder, I sees Jo-Jo! 
“Comin’ up I was horrible sick and sleepy. 
I ‘most dropped Jo-Jo lots of times. Lots of times I 
comes near fallin’ myself—but I jest wouldn’t. And 
I wouldn’t let Jo-Jo fall. 


“I was awful sorry. The bum had stomped on him 
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and I lookin’ 
I'm awful sorry. 

“Comin’ out that black hole, I sorter slid down them 
But I knew better'n to fall now, ’cause we'd 
both go into the water—and Jo-Jo was awful cold 
already. Then I see’d Jo-Jo’s ma. She was holdin’ 
her arms out to me—and they was terrible white. | 
laid Jo-Jo in them.” 


, I SHE reporter came out of the background. He 
stood at the other elbow of the silent editor. 
He bent down. In a weary, apologetic under. 
tone he spoke to the editor. 

Patch could not hear what the reporter said. But 
what the reporter said exasperated 
O’Gorman. It shocked him into sud- 
den life. Out of his chair O’Gorman 
jumped. Through the litter of 
papers, back and forth, he stamped, 
He came back to the reporter. When 
he spoke, exasperation clogged his 
voice: “Couldn’t get it? Why, man, 
we gotta get that kid’s picture! You 
heard the story, didn’t you? | This 
kid Jo-Jo’s a hero! He ran back 
into that burning ship! It was to 
warn the others! Only seven—dead 
—and he’s a hero! I tell you, Ike, 
we gotta get that kid’s picture!” 


be HE just shakes her head and 
S cries. There’s nothing doing, 

Gorry. I tell youthat! There’s 
nothing doing. She’s got a picture 
all right. But you can’t get it!” 

“Oh, I know she’s got a picture, 
Didn’t I try yesterday myself? She 
told me it was in the parlor. I tried 
to get into the parlor. I'd have 
copped it!” 

“She saw through me, too,” said the 
reporter. “Couldn't get a peek at it!” 

O’Gorman went silent. Suddenly 
reflective, he fingered his 
shaven chin. He turned 
toward the waiting boy. 

“Say, boy,” he asked calculatingly, 
“did you ever see this picture she’s 
so blamed crazy about? What does 
it look like?” 

“It don’t look a bit like Jo-Jo, 
sir. He’s awful skeered—he’s only 
three—and the bonnet’s fallen way 
down on his eyes. It’s only a 
baby picture, sir.” O’Gorman nodded 
his head. He turned to the re- 
porter. 

“Do you get that, Ike? It’s only 
a baby picture. That’s a cinch. We 
can fake it! These days we've got 
hundreds of baby pictures in the 
office. Little white face, all eyes, 
lot of white clothes—they all look 
like that. Every three-year-old in 
the contest looks like that. That 
blamed falling bonnet’s the only 
distinction.—No, it isn’t! Why, 
there was a picture run last week 
on the ‘Golden Rain’ page—and 
you couldn't see the kid’s eyes for 
the bonnet! The leading baby in 
the contest last week; don’t know 
whether it was boy or girl—-Phyllis 
3evans, Georgie Bevans, or some 
thing. We'll hunt that picture up 
and run it for this Jo-Jo!” 


, I SHE newspaper was conducting 
a contest to boost its circula 
tion. It was a subscription 

getting contest. Each subscription 

gained for the paper meant a cer- 
tain number of votes gained for the 
contestant. The contestant that 
worked hardest for subscriptions, 
and therefore, at the stipulated 
closing date of the contest, had the most votes, would 
receive the capital prize—a building lot in the suburbs. 

The four next highest would 

a seven-passenger automobile, a five-passenger automo- 

bile, a set of furniture, and a diamond ring. 

tasically, it was the same as that of all newspaper 
circulation-boosting contests. There was one differ- 
ence—the “Golden Rain” coutest was limited to babies. 

Anyone could work for the subscriptions. But the 

votes gained from those subscriptions must be entered 

in some baby’s name. Only babies’ pictures were run 
on the page. But day the page was 
crowded with smiling and scared baby faces. 

Now, J. Clarence O’Gorman saw, in his necessity, a 
new use for the baby contest. He purposed using the 
picture of one of those infant contestants, and foist- 
ing it upon the public as the likeness of the mascot of 
Patch’s gang, Jo-Jo, who had lost his life, the day be- 
fore, in the fire on the collier. 

There was something about the whole scheme that 
hurt Patch deeply. He (Continued on page 26) 
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The Kickin’est Mule 


“ EY!” yelled the mine boss—his name 
was McGraw—“keep away from there! 
For th’ love of Heaven, man,” he added 
as he came running up the narrow pas- 
sageway, “be careful of that 
mule.” 

I was perfectly willing to be 
“careful of that mule” or any 
other mule, for the matter of 
that, only I hadn’t seen any 
mule and hadn’t felt’ the 
necessity for caution. 

“Now I'll show you what 
you just barely missed,” Mc- 
Graw continued as he picked 
up a piece of a board and 
hung his hat on the end of it; 
“T’ll show you the kickin’est 
mule in north Michigan.” 

Following which assertion 
the versatile Mr. McGraw made 
a few clucking noises with his 
lips after the manner of 
drivers who are urging their 
steeds to greater effort, and 
pushed the hat-decorated stick 
through the door, which led 
into the next chamber. A mis- 
erable little incandescent globe 
cast a stingy yellow light on 
the straw that littered up the 
floor and dimly outlined a 
number of board partitions 
that appeared to stretch into 
the vast beyond. 


, I SHERE was immediate 
response to the advances 
of Mr. McGraw. A lively 

snort preceded the upstage ap- 
pearance of a pair of iron-shod 
heels and only the quickness 
of MecGraw’s hand saved the 
hat. 

Then there was a commotion 
in the place from which the 
heels had so suddenly emerged 
and sounds indicative of un- 
rest and disappointment. 

“He'd ’a’ hit you if you'd 
stepped inside,” commented Mr. 
McGraw in a rather prideful way as he replaced the 
hat on his head. 

This was, of course, reassuring and good to think 
about. But, better than that, it offered something of 
unusual speculative interest. Outside of the myste- 
rious dark and the rusty drip and the awesomeness of 
the damp underworld, there isn’t a great deal to inter- 
est one in the bowels of an iron mine. You scramble 
across rough places and squeeze yourself against a 
slimy wall to let a tramecar pass; you climb wet, 
muddy ladders and swing down into fearsome depths 
in big buckets that bump against projecting rocks; you 
watch the flickering lights on the caps of the men who 
trudge noisily hither and thither through the echoing 
corridors, and you hear, ‘now and then, the roar that 
tells of a successful blast—the roar of the charge and 
the roar and roll of the loosened tons of ore that 
tumble and grumble and crash and scream and appear 
to be entering vociferous protest against the awaken 
ing that has come after the slumber of eons. 

Not a great deal to interest one, did I say? Well, a 
great deal to awe one, at least. But the incident of 
the mule and the kicking qualities of him were divert- 
ingly different. We all sensed it. McGraw reveled in 
it. That was plain. He took more pride in the cussed 
ness of that mule than he did in the fact that his 
mine was one of the biggest producers in the Gogebic 
Range or that one of his Swede workmen had just 
captured the heavyweight championship of the North 
Peninsula. The Swede’s achievement was, it is true, 
a matter of satisfaction to McGraw, but I still think 
that the possession of the “kickin’est mule” was his 


one best boast. 


. I ‘HE place where we encountered the mule was 
“the stable.’ It was so far underground that 
you wouldn’t have been more surprised had you 

found a fairy palace down there. A plank floor and a 

lot of straw and half a dozen or more stalls, and har- 

ness on wall pegs and grain bins, and even a “hay 
mow” just like the stable out on the farm. Only there 
wasn’t any sunshine—just the flickering, stingy little 
incandescent. Not a hen to cackle her egg triumph; 
not a rooster to crow; not a pigeon. They said there 
were some big rats, but they weren’t in evidence. Even 

a scampering rat would have helped some. 

“That's Dick,’ commented McGraw as he led us 
around to another and safer entrance to the stable, 
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The mule was long of ear and unspeakably 
sad of eye. McGraw patted his head affection- 
ately. ‘‘This end of ’im’s perfectly safe,’’ he reassured us 


“and I'll back him against any mule that ever dragged 
atram. He'd sooner kick than eat.” 

We looked Dick over in the dim light from a safe 
distance and wondered about him. He wasn’t a pretty 
mule. He was gray and shaggy and rawboned and 
nervous. You could tell that he was nervous by 
the way he twitched and switched his sparsely set- 
tled tail. 

» “Five years and a half,’ remarked McGraw, “since 
he came down here. And he ain’t been above this 
level since.” 


ERE was food for thought. Five years and a 
H half underground! Not a ray of sunshine! 

Never the sight of a blade of green grass! Only 
the drip, drip, drip of rusty water and the endless, 
hopeless slavery of tramecars! No night, no day, just 
a feeding time and a rest time that might as well! 
start at midnight as at noon for all the difference it 
could make to Dick. 

“Aren't you ever going to take him up?’ I asked. 

“When he’s dead,” answered McGraw, laconically. 

“Kicka lika da hell,” interjected Tony, a Napoli 
tram boy who was acting as assistant guide. 

“He sure does,” assented McGraw, the observa 
tion volunteered by Tony appearing to awaken 
memories. 

“That mule’s a devil,” he added; “he’d kick hits 
grandmother. But he’s the best workin’ mule on the 
range. He never loafs on the job. He hasn't had the 
sick day nor the lame one since he came down. But 
I have, bad luck to him.” 

Mr. McGraw grew eloquent then. He recounted 
Dick’s numerous exploits—how he had kicked the 
“straw boss” and broken the arm of “Roundhead 
Olsen.” 

“But ‘twas their own fault,” he apologized, “and 
when they wanted me to get rid o’ Dick I told ‘em 
to always come at him from in front and they’d save 
their bones and hides. He never bothers anybody who 
knows how to handle him. And say, if you was to be 
shut up here for five years wouldn’t you like to kick 
a Swede?” 

One has to admit that under those conditions it 


might give one great pleasure to kick a Swede or a 
Norwegian or one of any nationality. Only, it ap- 
pears, not all of the mules in that particular mine 
had Dick’s spirit nor his love of diversion. Dick 
was, unquestionably, “the kick- 
in’est mule.” 

By threading a labyrinthine 
passage we got around to the 
bridle end of the mule and 
viewed him over the manger. 
He was long of ear and un- 
speakably sad of eye. Me- 
Graw patted him affectionately 
and fed him some oats, and the 
rest of us placed cautious hands 
on the shaggy head of old Dick, 
who seemed to appreciate the 
gingerly attentions. 

“This end of ‘’im’s perfectly 
safe,” McGraw reassured us. 

And then we went away and 
left the rusty water that drip- 
drip-dripped. 

The great pumps down on 
the twelfth level pulsed and 
groaned as they lifted the 
iron slime up to the light. The 
sun was shining brightly when 
we got out of the “cage.” It 
seemed as though it had been 
months since we saw that sun 
and the green of the trees and 
the flutter of the leaves. 


T HAD been unique—that 
I trip throngh the mine. But 

I couldn’t think of much ex- 
cept Dick, the mule, and the 
lonesomeness of him. Three 
times during the next few weeks 
I hunted up McGraw at the 
company’s office and talked 
to him. 

Once I ventured to suggest 
that old Dick be given an out- 
ing—that he be brought up on 
top of the ground and allowed 
to glimpse the day. This phil- 
anthropic suggestion caused Mc- 
(raw to blink in wonder. Take 
that mule up in the cage! Run 
the risk of wrecking the mine! 

McGraw grew facetious about it. He speculated on 
the troubles that Dick would inaugurate. His conclu- 
sion was that it would be next to suicidal to even 
attempt such folly. 

“When he’s dead,” was the verdict. 


T WAS about the middle of June, and the day was 

I bright with that startling brightness of the sum- 
mer northland. The grass was green with the 

freshness of early spring and there was just enough 
tang in the air to remind one that he was not in a 
land of perpetual summer. McGraw sat on the door- 
step of the main office, only a stone’s throw from the 
entrance to the “big shaft.” Over in the engine room 
there was the hum of wheels and the swish of belts 
and the rumble of cogs. Two dust-begrimed Finnish 
laborers stopped to ask the way to Hurley. <A score 
of noisy, quarrelsome sparrows chattered in the bushes 
across the road. 

McGraw opened the blade of his long knife and 
whittled at a piece of pine lath. 

Suddenly, like the crack of a gun, came a yell from 
the engine house, accompanied by the clanging of 
bells and the rattle of chains. 

“Ding-ding-ding—ding-ding,” snapped the bells. 

That’s the danger signal. “Three and two” the 
miners call it. MeGraw’s knife clattered against the 
door as he flung it behind him in his leap toward the 
He slipped on the platform and fell 
headlong, but was up and running in a flash. Already 
the engineer had swung the levers that govern the 
“drums.” 

“Skips” and “cages’—the cars of the mine elevator 
system—were making express speed up and down. 


CGRAW listened at the mouth of the shaft, his 
M face drawn and blanched, his hands clenched. 
“My God!” he said with tense earnestness, 

“she’s flooded.” 

It wasn't long, but it seemed a year before the first 
eage reached the surface. The pallor that threat- 
ened death brings was ill concealed by the reddish 
grime on the faces of those who tumbled from the 
crowded car. The “skip” brought another load and 
yet another. 

Bruised, scared men gathered about the shaft and 
waited. Sobbing women (for the news that the mine 


engine house. 
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was flooded had spread to the nearby hovels) came 
running from everywhere. Children cried and screamed. 
McGraw waved them back. Hoarsely he gave orders 
to the engineer. T’rofanely he directed a clerk to 
“check 'em up”—referring to the survivors. Brutally 
he yelled at the men to “get out o’ th’ way.” 


NOTHER load of men came up in the “cage.” Most 
A of them were dripping wet. A dozen tried to talk at 
once and in many languages. Two Italians em- 
braced and kissed fervently as they gained the earth’s 
surface. A stoop-shouldered, battered Cornishman, a 
typical “Cousin Jack,” staggered over in the direction 
of the office and fell prone upon the ground at my feet. 
His left arm doubled beneath him as he fell. It had 
been broken in the mad scramble for safety that«took 
place down in the rusty dark when “three-and-two” 
sounded its awful warning. He had received other 
hurts. He died that night. 

“There's eight more of ‘em.” It was the voice of 
the clerk who had been “checking ‘em up.” 

“Put ‘er down again!” shouted McGraw, and the 
cage went spinning toward the center of gravity to 
the accompaniment of clanking chains and groaning 
machinery. It all seemed to be straining toward the 
accomplishment of the impossible. Drums and cables 
and cogs and chains appeared to have taken on life. 
One could almost fancy the steel muscles of the links 
stretching and knobbing under the tense demand. One 
could imagine the ribbed projections on the big wind- 
lass to be blood-gorged veins. 


For rigid ages no man spoke. The very sobbing of 
the women was stilled and the children stood back 
beyond the road and focused their wondering eyes 
on “Boss” McGraw. 

I'll never forget one little dark-eyed, shriveled Nea 
politan woman who knelt in the dust of the road and 
held a crucifix to her lips. Her “man” was among the 
eight. And yet she made no sound. 

A little girl, flaxen-haired, wide-eyed, terrified, came 
running down the road. As she approached the mouth 
of the shaft she screamed. It was the scream of a 
wild thing wounded. She ran to McGraw and clutched 
his arm. His eyes, apparently, never rested on her. 
His arm shot out and she went sprawling in the wet 
dirt. Whimpering and dazed, she slunk back to the 
inner rim of the dumb and trembling circle. 


of a bell and the big drum turned—oh! so 

slowly—and grumbled. The cables strained and 
slipped and then, faster and faster, coiled about the 
cylinder. The car came to the surface. There was 
another moment of even deeper silence and then a 
shout that must have reached the birch and tamarack 
forests that skirted the distant lake. 

There were eight in the cage! Every man had been 
brought to the surface! To be sure, they were bat- 
tered; most of them were exhausted; some were bab- 
bling after the manner of those bereft of reason. 
Hysterical rejoicing took the place of speechless sor- 
row. Men and women—brothers, wives, husbands, sis- 


, | SHERE came a signal from below—the ting-a-ling 


ters, friends, and strangers—embraced and mingled 
tears and hosannas. It takes a pin-point escape from 
annihilation to bring forth all the latent sentiment in 
man to furnish the world with a glimpse of the univer 
sality of brotherhood. 

And then the story came out. It was an old one 
a blood-chilling repetition. The blast gang on one of 
the levels, halfway up the honeycombed interior of the 
earth, had struck a stream of water that rushed in 
and “drowned the pumps,” filling up the lower levels 
and threatening to sweep out the staging above and 
cause a collapse that would ruin everything. We heard 
the disjointed accounts of it from excited groups of 
miners. Each man had his word to say. 

Of course the financial loss would be great. It would 
take weeks te repair the damage. Vast workings 
were ruined. New pumping arrangements must be 
made and the water invasion repelled, if possible. 
Tramecars were, no doubt, smashed, rails torn up, and 
tons of valuable explosives rendered worthless. And 
the live stock! God, had no one thought of the mules? 
Who thinks of mules when men are dying? 


HAT thought seemed to come to all of us at once. 

| There was a lull in the clamor and I think a 

wave of pity swept over the assembled crowd. 

And then, over and above the roar of that subterra 

nean flood, there came a sound that was unlike any 

sound I had ever heard before. Weird sounds have 

been described as resembling the wailings of lost 
souls. Maybe it was like (Concluded on page 23) 


The Streak of Gold 


EWS of the clash in “The Planters’ Rest” 

Red Dancy’s place—spread swiftly as news 

of a crevasse in the levees at high water. It 

stirred up gossip and argument and here and 
there a quarrel, and the calm contentment of many a 
speckled hound dog was disturbed by “hot talk.” If 
“Fighting Frank,” lately the “star dep” on the sheriff's 
staff, was “Yaller Frank,” it was sensational news— 
“astonishin’, sir, astonishin’.” Denied, reiterated, again 
denied and then affirmed, the news was finally admitted 
to be “gospel truth,” and that in Natchez, too, 
across the river, before another sun had set. 
Men on horseback and in buggies carried it 
over the Parish of Concordia in Louisiana, 
and the County of Adams in Mississippi; and 
the steamboats picked it up and delivered it 
wherever they moored. 

John Merritt got a highly colored version 
of the story from Liver-Lip Sam, Colone! 
Richard Caswell’s “favorite nigger” and 
body servant, at the foot of the big 
spiral staircase in the St. Louis Hotel, 
later known as the Royal Hotel. Ignor- 
ing “that new-fangled contraption,” the 
elevator, he ran up two flights and dashed 
into the Colonel’s room. Merritt left the 
Colonel half an hour later, walking 
slowly, thinking deeply, and well flushed 
with cognac imported from the valley of 
the Charente in France. He had a suffo- 
eating constriction about his throat, cold 
sweat under the brim of Mis black som- 
brero, and a sickening sensation in his 
heart as it went down, down, down in 
his bosom. Not that he cared so much 
for Frank Mayo “personally,” he told 
himself, but that “such an old friend of 
the family” should turn craven before 
“the Arkansaw  blackguard.” “None 
of my funeral,’ Merritt told himself 
for consolation—‘none of my funeral.” 


ARDI GRAS, that multicolored day of maskers, 
M pageants, and unbridled liberty, was never after 
any more than a mixed and hazy memory of 
cocktails, absinthe drips, and sloe gin rickeys to the 
meditative and ‘embittered visitor from “Concordia 
*arish, sir.” Rex and his glittering entourage of bril- 
liant “floats” and the gleaming cavalcade of “Dukes 
of the Realm” were not within his notice. It took 
Merritt all forenoon and afternoon to work off the 
novelty of unaccustomed drinks and decide to go back 
home and lead an uprising against all immigrants 
from Arkansas. Captain McCawley of the Belle of the 
Bends found him in the early evening, a leather valise 
in each hand, arguing with an imaginary cab driver 
in front of the customhouse while the great Comus 
parade, with flaring lights and syncopating brass 
bands, wound its flashing way from St. Charles into 
Canal Street like an enormous glowworm. The Cap 
tain “hated to miss Comus,” but he laboriously steered 
the unwieldy babbler to the Poydras Street landing 
and, having removed his boots, deposited him in the 
lower berth of a stateroom. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday were hard days 
for John Merritt. The Belle of the Bends, fast as the 
best river craft, he elaborately cursed for slowness 
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‘*Pomp, what do you hear of Mr. Frank Mayo 
and Custer Larkin?’’ asked the young master when 
coffee was brought to his bedside early Sunday morning 


and rechristened the Queen of the Scows. The few 
passengers bored him. Captain McCawley’s assurance, 
“There's nary a drop of yaller in thet boy,” was no 
comfort—"“Colonel Caswell was dead sure of his info’ 
mation, sir.” Argumentative analyses from the pilots 
could not efface the mental picture of Frank Mayo 
brooking insults and fleeing before Custer Larkin, 
“that Arkansaw blackguard,” nor could coffee and 
brandy drown it out. Yet, he remembered, Deputy 
Sheriff Mayo had often made good his almost daily 
boast that he could “pull so slick and shoot so nice he 
didn’t have to kill no man to stop him.” Some half 
dozen or so of “bad ones” brought to the parish jail 
with broken arms and one dead river gambler, “too 
far off, boys, to take a chance on him,” had been cer- 


tain proof of the quick hand, sure eye, and dauntless 
nerve of “Fighting Frank.” 
“What’s this stuff I hear of Frank Mayo and Custer 
Larkin?” Merritt asked Billy Quigg, Red Dancy’s chief 
assistant, less than ten minutes after he 
7 came over the gangplank of the Belle of 
co the Bends. “Colonel Dick Caswell’s tot 
ing a line of talk that paints him yaller 


as a Dago’s lemons.” 


pILLY QUIGG was the chief purveyor 
B of news in a countryside that read 
little more than the cotton column 
in the Natchez “Democrat.” Billy Quigg 
catered to a quick-tempered and sensitive 
clientele, and he had an acceptable way 
with him. Therefore Billy had never 
been “mixed into any ructions” 
“everybody’s friend.” 

“Well, sir,” said Billy, after Merritt 
had set down his liquor glass and sipped 
some seltzer water, “I ain’t got no the 
ories to account for it and nothin’ to sa) 
‘cept how it happened. Both of ’em has 
been pretty square white men so far’s 
they’ve ever had any dealin’s with me. 

“Holdin’ to the strict facts, eggs-ackl) 
us they have got to my knowledge, Frank 
Mayo comes in here the same night as 
you boarded the Cairo packet in the 
mornin’ for New Orleens. He was ex 
pectin’ to ketch the ferry and stay with 
the Widow Scott in Natchez, plannin’ to 
ride her back to the Black River country 
next mornin’, and 

“Slough out the details,” Merritt in 
terrupted with a gesture toward the 
bottles. 

” responded Billy. “Ten-year liquor 


and was 


“Yes, sirree, 
ev'ry drop. 
“Well, sir, the ferry had done tied up for the night 
and the weather bein’ a bit nippy the skiffers wasn't 
out. Frank Mayo puts up his hoss and buggy at the 
liv'ry stable and saunters into here. Tiger Hopkins 
and him swaps yarns for a while and then Tiger goes 
on up to the jail. Then Custer Larkin comes in and 
asks Frank Mayo to join him. Frank Mayo turns 
down Custer Larkin’s hospitality, sayin’ he ain’t done 
no drinkin’ nigh a year. That’s facts, Mr. Jack, he’s 
quit, as ev’rybody knows. He—’ 

“Those Scott ladies is very dominatin’ people,” Mer 
ritt snapped, a vaguely reminiscent gleam smolder 
ing in his reddened eyes. “Miss Lucy’s got Frank 
under hack.” 


“AS TO that, I don’t say,” returned the judicious 
A bartender in a tone that dismissed the subject 
of the Scott ladies. “I don’t know nothin’ about 
his fam’ly affairs. 
“Frank Mayo sits by the winder over there for quite 
a spell. He was just goin’ to look up a bed some 
wheres when Ross Buckley comes in. Him and Ross 
Buckley talks crops and levees and bear huntin’ and 
old times, and pretty soon Frank Mayo forgets he's 
married and joins Ross Buckley. 
“Well, sir, just as them glasses hit together, Custet 
Larkin comes to the door and tells the nigger to trot 
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out some La Flor de Creole segars. Seems Ross Buckley's 
overseer hired Custer Larkin's three best cotton pickers 
last crop and he was kinder grouched. Custer Larkin 
tarried there in the door, lookin’ at ‘em, and I cou'd 
see by his face he wasn’t tickled at Frank Mayo’s 
refusin’ his hospital’ty and then joinin’ Ross Buckley 

“After a spell, Frank Mayo and Ross Buckley goes 
back and with Larkin and two mule 
sellers from M’souri. I ain't a goin’ to stretch m’self 
disputin’ that Custer Larkin was tol’rable drunk. I 
Nigger Jim totin’ the stuff 


sits in Custer 


seen the way he kep’ 
back to 

“Yes, sirree. 
like it 

“Accordin’ to that pox-marked mule man—name 0’ 
Fitz somethin’—I ain't met him offen—’long erbout 
four hands after he started, Frank Mayo lays a card 
face down, goin’ to show he’d broke 
the pair he opened the pot with. 
The Fitz feller had it after the ruc 
tion was over that Frank Mayo 
breaks a pair of jacks, holdin’ the 
jack, deuce, tray, and queen of 
hearts. He gets the ace of spades, 
a bluff goes, seein’ he drawed only 
one card, and there’s nigh to a hun 
dred up when Custer Larkin calls 


- OSS BUCKLEY and the mule 
R' fellers had dropped out and 
the pox-marked mule man. 

next dealer, brushed all the 

ecards together. Bein’ moderate 
drunk, maybe he's excus’ble, but he 
didn’t have no right snatchin’ a card 
so close to Frank Mayo. Anyhow, 

Frank Mayo's hand don’t show no 
open'rs and the band begins to play. 
“Accordin’ to the mule feller, Cus 
ter Larkin jumps up, slips a hand to 
his gun and slaps his cards in Frank 
Mayo’s face. The first I hear myself 
was Custer Larkin yellin’ and cursin’ 
like a insane Sioux. The pox-marked 
mule feller said Frank Mayo acted 
kinder queer. First he—” 

“Queer?” ejaculated Merritt. “Kind 
That’s a soft way to 

Gi’ me a Flor de Creole.” 
was egs-ackly what 
he said,” retorted the precise histo 
rian, “and describin’ it as he done, 
Frank Mayo gives Custer Larkin a 
squintin’ look fierce as wildcats and 
jesk’d his hand t’ards his chest and 

then! all-uv-er sudden—quicker’n you 

could bat an eye—he turns whiter’n 
milk and shoots both arms up. The 
crowd had done slipped outer win- 
and run in the kitchen, not 
carin’ to witness in case there was 
litigatin’ comin’. The mule fellers 
got under the table just as Ross 
Puckley started at Larkin. 


i I ‘HEN the ruction got where I 
seen it myself. Ross Buck- 
ley comes backin’ into here, 

Frank Mayo holdin’ his arms and 

forcin’ him through the door. He’s 

got a power in the grip like the jam 
of a cotton Custer 

was still hollerin’ and I 


Ten-year liquor, ev’ry drop. Glad you 


of queer! 
speak it. 
* ‘Queer’ 


ders 


Larkin 
heard him 


press. 


scrapin’ the silver off the table. I've 
heard some pretty strong names 
called in my day, Mr. Jack—thirty years tendin’ bar 


from St. Louee to New Orleens—but them Arkansaw 
cursin’ names of Custer Larkin’s beats ‘em all out easy. 

“Ross Buckley was pleadin’ for Frank Mayo not to 
be no coward, and Frank Mayo kep’ a answerin’ he 
couldn't afford to make no fight. Just then the sheriff 
comes gallopin’ in, and hearin’ Custer Larkin cursin’ 
and comin’ this way, he dances ‘cross the floor, smooth 
and quiet footed as a cat, and squats down ‘longside 
the door. I life quicker’n 


never seen a man in my 


Tiger Hopkins at gettin’ the heft of a scrimmage 
Custer Larkin comes wobblin’ out and the sheriff 


goes up like a strikin’ snake, grabs his gun and cracks 
that big, bony fist of his’n on the jaw. The gun cuts 
loose, borin’ a hole in the ceilin’, and Custer Larkin 


goes to sleep. When that gun fired, Mr. Jack—I seen 
it myself—Frank Mayo turns and runs—yes, sirree 
runs—like a swipe of lightnin’—and Ross Buckley 


Stands kinder dazed and then walks out 

“Was Frank Mayo heeled? Are 
heeled ?” 

“As to that, I don’t say,” replied the cautious Quigg, 
“but the mule man said he seen a pearl-handled forty- 
four under his left arm when his coat 
Shovin’ his arms high in the air. And next mornin’ 
he goes by with the Widow Scott and I seen a Win 
chester sittin’ up between ‘em. He was drivin’ a two 
thirty gait passin’ here, and, from the 
distance, I'd say the Widow givin’ 
hot talk.” 

“D'ye think he’s turned yaller?” 


you sure he was 


spread from 


ealculatin’ 


Scott was some 


Merritt asked in 


FOR AUGUST 5&8, 


a subdued tone of complete disappointment, but with 
au vague hope that Billy Quigg would answer in the 


“Gi’ me a drink.” 


U1IGG held his reply until Merritt swallowed the 
O drink, for the bartender loved to watch him do 

it; intently eying the full glass of scalding liquor 
until it reached his lips, he jerked back his head, 
opened his mouth, and took it into his stomach with 
undulation of a large and weather 
apple. This followed by a few 


sparing sips of 


negative. 


one caressing 
Adam's 


beaten was 


delicate seltzer water. Seltzer 


water, he frequently declared, contained minute par- 
ticles of the carbonating marble dust used to “put the 
zip in it,” and these particles were dangerous ene 
mies to the human system. 

I don’t say,” 


“As to that, Quigg went on at last, 





** Custer Larkin was still hollerin’ and 
I heard him scrapin’ the silver off the table. 
Them Arkansaw cursin’ names of his beats ’em all’’ 


“havin’ no opinion or thought at all. But I remember, 
once upon a time, how Tiger Hopkins’s brother Sam let 
a carpetbagger Yankee insults in the billiard 
parlor at the St. Charles Hotel. A year after—up to 
Vicksburg—he stuck a Spanish knife clean to the giz 
zards of the fool. I seen it done. And I remember, 
once upon a time, how 

“Ah, shucks, Billy, I know all about them historic 
postponements. Where’s Ross Buckley?’ 

“Down to Pointe Coupée Parish on the levee con 
he’s comin’ up the four 


pass 


tracts. He allows river in 


weeks or so.” 


ILLY QUIGG glanced toward the street and smiled. 
“Please, suh, Mr. Jack, please, suh,” sounded 


a quavering, scared voice from the sidewalk 
“nlease, suh, have mercy on a po’ ole nigger, but Miss 
Josie say it sho’ is powerful late, suh, Mr. Jack.” 
Old Mrs. Josephine Merritt, “Miss Josie,” was the 
only whom the surviving heir to the 
whilom glorious Merritt Hall Plantation ever felt con 
strained to obey. Had he always felt so constrained. 
he would not have called “a first-class drink 


person sole 


been 
ing man.” 
“Where's 
ignoring the voice. 
“Leg show at the Natchez op’ra house, dog fight over 


all the gay dogs to-night?” Merritt asked, 


1914 


11 


to Bud Hopkins’s, and coon huntin’,” detailed Quigg 
The plaintive wail outside was repeated 
“Come in!” yelled Merritt, 


trically to extreme 


waving an 
irritation. 


arin eccen 


express “Come in, 
nigger !” 
A black Goliath, olde 


Rameses the 


looking than the mummy of 
trembling through the 
door, one quivering hand holding a rather new felt hat 
furtively against his shiny frock coat, the other timidly 
defending his gray wool. 


Great, stepped 


This was Uncle Pompey. 
Uncle Pompey smiled and trembling. Mr. 
Jack was just a little too drunk to make trouble. too 
drunk to recognize the hat. 
“IT done got 


ceased 


yo’ verlises at de landin’ house,” said 
Uncle Pompey as he tenderly assisted the young mas- 
ter into the buggy. 

“Pomp, how'd mother know I’m back?’ Merritt 
asked as he settled in the seat. 

“De Cap’n uv de Belle uv de 
Bends giv’ a nigger a quarter an’ 
he brung word.” 


ERRITT HALL was kept 
M quiet Saturday during the 

young master’s indisposition. 
He almost persuaded himself that it 
resulted from much greasy 
Creole cooking in New Orleans.” 

“Pomp, what do you hear of Mr. 
Frank Mayo and Custer Larkin?’ 
he asked when black coffee was 
brought to his bedside early Sunday 
morning. 

“Lawd, Mr. Jack,” responded 
Uncle Pompey with a chuckle, “dat 
harum-scarum tale is jes a passel o’ 
lies outer de whole cloth. I ain't 
heard no white folks mention on it, 
but one uv dem dirty niggers off de 
Larkin place tol’ me a whopper 
‘bout Mr. Custer Larkin callin’ Mr. 
Frank a card sharper and gettin’ 
off wid a whole skin. I jes bash 
de black skunk on de haid and sen’ 


“too 


him hollerin’. Lawd, Mr. Jack, 
please, suh, Mr. Frank—” 

“Mother’s calling you,” Merritt 
interrupted, and Uncle Pompey 


shuffled out, his shoulders heaving 
in pleasurable memory of the black 
skunk’s sufferings. 

“Have you heard of the—er—er- 
incident concerning Frank?’ he 
asked his mother, at breakfast, in 
a tone suggesting a desire to discuss 
the subject rather than an inquiry. 

“Certainly,” she replied with a 
touch of acidity, “and I give him my 
entire approval for everything but 
gambling with such as Custer Lar- 
kin. The boy has more sense than 
most of you. Why should he risk 
his life, and perhaps Lucy’s 

“He got his sense too sudden to 
suit me!” Merritt blurted out, too 
soon to catch his mother’s last words. 
“Pass the flapjacks, Pomp! Come 
on, Pomp, pass the sirup!” 


RS. MERRITT spoke no more 
M of the “incident.” She re- 

flected that if her son knew 
what she knew, he might construe it 
as she did; and then he might take 
up a quarrel with Custer Larkin 
himself—she shuddered; he had left Arkansas after 
killing two men in open fight with all the odds against 
him. Later, when her son had left the dining room, 
the little parentheses of a faint smile played about the 
corners of her expressive lips. 

John Merritt spent the following month working 
from dawn to dark, directing his plowmen with ap 
propriate oaths, cursing the sloth of the singing negroes 
who cleared the ditches, overseeing repairs to the gin, 
and otherwise devoting his strength to the thousand 
and one details of the factory system applied to agri- 
culture for the production of cotton with black labor. 
His one frequent thought was: “None of my 
funeral.” 

It did not occur to him to write to Frank Mayo; 
he was “not much of a literary feller” and his 
penned all correspondence for his 
signature. The few friends who came on Sundays to 
shoot partridges, rabbits, and squirrels felt constrained 
to maintain a courteous reticence on the subject until 
Merritt spoke of it, and Merritt said nothing. Then 
the time came when he went to Natchez “to arrange 


most 


mother business 


for a couple of thousands” with Colonel Richard 
Caswell. 
Jefferson Davis, “the finest saddle horse in these 


parts,” had hardly borne his erect rider around the 
turn where the rim of the rising sun topped the levee 
when Mrs. Merritt unfeelingly ordered the protesting 
Uncle Pompey to hitch Old Judy to the buggy and 
deliver a basket, securely tied against curious fingers, 
to Mrs. Scott at Mr. (Continued on page 33) 
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Bealby 


Chapter VIII 
Love Demoralizes the 
Captain 


By H. G. Wells 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


OT only were the first and second strands in 

the composition of Captain Douglas in con- 

flict with all his appearances and preten- 

sions, but they were also in conflict with 
one another. He was fulkof that concealed resolve to 
do and serve and accomplish great things in the world. 
That was surely purpose enough to hide behind an 
easy-going, unpretending gentlemanliness. But he was 
also tremendously attracted by Madeleine Philips, 
more particularly when she was not there. 

A beautiful woman may be the inspiration of a 
great career. This, however, he was beginning to 
find was not the case with himself. He had believed 
it at first and written as much and said as much, and 
said it very variously and gracefully. But becoming 
more and more distinctly clear to his intelligence was 
the fact that the very reverse was the case. Miss 
Madeleine Philips was making it very manifest to 
Captain Douglas ‘that she herself was a career; that 
a lover with any other career in view need not—as 
the advertisements say—apply. 

And the time she took up! 

The distress of being with her! 

And the distress of not being with her! 


and distressing being to remember, and such a 
vain and difficult thing to be with. 

She knew clearly that she was made for love, for 
she had made herself for love, and she went through 
life like its empress with all mankind and numerous 
women at her feet. And she had an ideal of the lover 
who should win her which was like an oleographic 
copy of a Lazlos portrait of Douglas greatly magni 
fied. He was to rise rapidly to great things, he was 
to be a conqueror and administrator, while attend- 
ing exclusively to her. And incidentally she would 
gather desperate homage from all other men of mark, 
and these attentions would be an added glory to her 
love for him. At first Captain Douglas had been 
quite prepared to satisfy all these requirements. He 
had met her at Shorncliffe, for her people were quite 


Siu was such a proud and lovely and entrancing 
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good military people, and he had worshiped his way 
straight to her feet. He had made the most delight- 
fully simple and delicate love to her. He had given 
up his secret vice of thinking for the writing of quite 
surprisingly clever love letters, and the little white 
paper models had ceased for a time to flutter in lonely 
places. And then the thought of his career returned 
to him from a new aspect, as something he might lay 
at her feet. And once it had returned to him it re- 
mained with him. 

“Some day,” he said, “and it may not be so very 
long, some of those scientific chaps will invent flying. 
Then the army will have to take it up, you know.” 

“I should love,” she said, “to soar through the air.” 


How would it affect them if he had to do so” 
It was a necessary part of a soldier’s lot. 

“But I should come, too!” she said. “I should come 
with you.” 

“It might not be altogether convenient,” he said, for 
already he had learned that Madeleine Philips usually 
traveled with quite a large number of trunks and 
considerable impressiveness. 

“Of course,” she said, “it would be splendid! How 
could I let you go alone? You would be the great 
general and I should be with you always.” 

“Not always very comfortable,” he suggested. 

“Silly boy !—I shouldn’t mind that! How little you 
know me! hid 


| | E TALKED one day of going on active service. 


Any hardship! 
“A woman—if she isn’t a nurse 
“T should come dressed as a man. I would be your 
groom... .” 

He tried to think of her dressed as a man, but noth- 
ing on earth could get his imagination any further 
than a vision of her dressed as a Principal Boy. She 
was so delightfully and valiantly not virile; her hair 
would have flowed, her body would have moved, a 
richly fluent femininity—visible through any disguise. 


HAT was in the opening stage of the controversy 
between their careers. In those days they were 
both acutely in love with each other. Their 

friends thought the spectacle quite beautiful; they 
went together so well. Admirers, fluttered with the 
pride of participation, asked them for week-ends to 
gether; those theatrical week-ends that begin on Sun 
day morning and end on Monday afternoon. She con 
fided widely. 

And when at last there was something like a rup 
ture it became the concern of a large circle of friends. 

The particulars of the breach were differently 
stated. It would seem that looking ahead he had 
announced his intention of seeing the French army 
maneuvers just when it seemed probable that she 
would be out of an engagement. 

‘But I ought to see what they are doing,” he said. 
“They're going to try those new dirigibles.” 

Then should she come? 

He wanted to whisk about. It wouldn’t be any fun 
for her. They might get landed at nightfall in any 
old hole. And besides people would talk—especially 
as it was in France. One could do unconventional 
things in England that one couldn't in France. Atmos 
phere was different. 
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For a time after that halting explanation she main- 
tained a silence. Then she spoke in a voice of deep 


feeling. She perceived, she said, that he wanted his 
freedom. She would be the last person to hold 


a reluctant lover to her side. He might go—to any 
maneuvers. He might go, if he wished, round the 
world. He might go away from her forever. She 
would not detain him, cripple him, hamper a career 
she had once been assured she inspired. 


? ! SHE unfortunate man, torn between his love and his 
profession, protested that he hadn’t meant that. 
Then what had he meant? 

He realized he had meant something remarkably 
like it and he found great difficulty in expressing 
these fine distinctions. ... 

She banished him from her presence for a month, 
said he might go to his maneuvers—with her blessing. 
As for herself, that was her own affair. Some day 
perhaps he might know more of the heart of a woman. 

She choked back tears—very beautifully, and 
military science suddenly became a trivial matter. 
But she was firm. He wanted to go. He must go. For 
a month anyhow. He went sadly... . 

Into this opening breach rushed friends. It was 
the inestimable triumph of Judy Bowles to get there 
first. To begin with, Madeleine confided in her and 
then, availing herself of the privilege of a distant 
cousinship she commanded Douglas to tea in her 
Knightsbridge flat and had a good straight talk with 
him. She liked good straight talks with honest young 
men about their love affairs; it was almost the only 
form of flirtation that the Professor, who was a fierce, 
tough, undiscriminating man upon the essentials of 
matrimony, permitted her. And there was something 
peculiarly gratifying about Douglas’s complexion. 
Under her guidance he was induced to declare that 
he could not live without Madeleine, that her love 
was the heart of his life, without it he was nothing 
and with it he could conquer the world. Judy 
permitted herself great protestations on behalf of 
Madeleine, and Douglas was worked up to the pitch 
of kissing her intervening hand. He had little silvery 
hairs, she saw, all over his temples. And he was such 
a simple, perplexed dear. It was a rich, deep, beautiful 
afternoon for Judy. 


ND then, in a very obvious way, Judy, who was 
A already deeply in love with the idea of a cara- 
van tour and the “wind on the heath” and the 
“evpsy life” and the “open road” and all the rest of it. 
worked this charming little love difficulty into her 
scheme, utilized her reluctant husband to arrange for 
the coming of Douglas, confided in Mrs. Geedge. . . 

And Douglas went off with his perplexities. He 
gave up all thought of France, week-ended at Shonts 
instead, to his own grave injury, returned to London 
unexpectedly by a Sunday train, packed for France 
and started. He reached Rheims on Monday after- 
noon. And then the image of Madeleine, which al 
ways became more beautiful and mysterious and com- 
manding with every mile he put between them, would 
not let him go on. He made unconvincing excuses to 
the “Daily Excess” military expert with whom he 
was to have seen things—‘There’s a woman in it, 
my boy, and you're a fool to go,” said the “Daily 
Excess” man, “but of course you'll go, and I for one 
don’t blame you.” He hurried back to London and 
was at Judy’s trysting place even as Judy had an- 
ticipated. 

And when he saw Madeleine standing in the sun- 
light, pleased and proud and glorious with a smile in 
her eyes and trembling on her lips, with a strand or 
so of her beautiful hair and a streamer or so of de- 
lightful blue fluttering in the wind about her gracious 
form, it seemed to him for the moment that leaving 
the maneuvers and coming back to England was quite 
a right and almost a magnificent thing to do. . 

This meeting was no exception to their 
meetings. 

The coming to her was a crescendo of poetical 
desire, the sight of her a climax and then—an ac- 
cumulation of irritations. 

He had thought being with her would be pure de- 
light, and as they went over the down straying after 
the Bowles and the Geedges toward the Redlake 
Hotel, he already found himself rather urgently ask- 
ing her to marry him and being annoyed by what he 
regarded as her evasiveness. 


’ 


other 


of a decent Englishman, he seemed as it were to 
gesticulate only through his clenched teeth, and 
she floated beside him, in a wonderful blue dress that 
with a wonderful foresight she had planned for breezy 
uplands on the basis of Botticelli’s “Primavera.” He 
was urging her to marry him soon; he needed her, he 
could not live in peace without her. It was not at all 
what he had come to say; he could not recollect that 
he had come to say anything, but now that he was 
with her it was the only thing he could find to say 
to her. “But. my dearest boy,” she said, “how are we 
to marry? What is to become of your career and my 
career?” 
“I’ve left my career!” cried Captain Douglas with 
the first clear note of irritation in his voice. 


| | Kk WALKED along with the restrained movement 
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“Oh! don’t let us quarrel,” she cried. “Don’t let 
us talk of all those distant things. Let us be happy. 
Let us enjoy just this lovely day and the sunshine 
and the freshness and the beauty. Because you 
know we are snatching these days. We have so few 
days together. Each—each must be a gem. ... Look, 
dear, how the breeze sweeps through these tall, dry 
stems that stick up everywhere—low, broad ripples.” 


HE was a perfect work of 
and obligations. 


For a time they walked in silence. Then Cap- 
tain Douglas said: “All very well—beauty and all 
that—but a fellow likes to know where he is.” 

She did not answer immediately, and then she said: 
“I believe you are angry because you have come away 
from France.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Captain stoutly. “I'd 
come away from anywhere to be with you.” 

“I wonder—” she said. 

“Well—haven’t I?” 

“I wonder if you ever are with me. 
know you want me. I know you desire me. 
real thing, the happiness—love. 
love—anything at all?’ 

In this strain they continued until their footsteps 
led them through the shelter of a group of beeches. 
And there the gallant Captain sought expression in 
deeds. He kissed her hands, he sought her lips. She 
resisted softly. “No,” she said, “only if you love 
me with all your heart.” Then suddenly, wonderfully, 
conqueringly, she yielded him her lips. 

“Oh!” she sighed presently, “if only 
stood.” And leaving speech at that 
kissed again. 

But you see now how difficult it was under these 
mystically loving conditions to introduce the idea of 
a prompt examination and dispatch of Bealby.  Al- 
ready these days were consecrated. ... And then you 
see Bealby vanished—going seaward. 


art, abolishing time 


Oh !—I 
But the 
What is anything to 


you under- 
enigma she 


to change the atmosphere. In spite of a certain 

energetic quality in the Professor’s direction of 
the situation—he was a little embittered because his 
thumb was sprained and his knee bruised rather badly 
and he had a slight abrasion over one ear and William 
had bitten his calf—the general disposition was to 
treat the affair hilariously. Nobody seemed really 
hurt except William—the Professor was not so much 
hurt as annoyed—and William’s injuries though strik- 
ing were all superficial, a sprained jaw and grazes 
and bruises and little things like that; everybody was 
heartened up to the idea of damages to be paid for; 
and neither the internal injuries to the caravan nor 
the hawker's estimate of his stock in trade proved to 


%) VEN the crash of the caravan disaster did little 
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be as great as one might reasonably have expected. 
Before sunset the caravan was safely housed in the 
Winthorpe-Sutbury public house, William had found 
a congenial corner in the bar parlor where his ac 
count of an inside view of the catastrophe and his 
views upon Professor Bowles were much appreciated, 
the hawker had made a bit extra by carting all the 
luggage to the Redlake Royal Hotel and the caravan- 
ners and their menfolk had loitered harmoniously back 
to this refuge. Madeleine had walked along the road 
beside Captain Douglas and his motor bicycle, which 
he had picked up at the now desolate encampment. 

“It only remains,” she said, “for that thing to get 
broken.” 

“But I may want it,” he said. 

“No,” she said. “Heaven has poured us together and 
now He has smashed the vessels. At least He has 
smashed one of the vessels. And look !—like a great 
shield there is the moon. The Harvest Moon, isn't it?’ 

“No,” said the Captain with his poetry running 
away with hini. “It’s the Lovers’ Moon.” 

“It’s like a benediction rising over our meeting.” 

And it was certainly far too much like a benedic- 
tion for the Captain to talk about Bealby. 

That night was a perfect night for lovers, a night 
flooded with a kindly radiance, so that the warm 
mystery of the center of life seemed to lurk in every 
shadow and hearts throbbed instead of beating and 
eyes were stars. After dinner everyone found wraps 
and slipped out into the moonlight; the Geedges van- 
ished like moths; the Professor made no secret that 
Judy was transfigured for him. Night works these 
miracles. The only other visitors there, a brace of 
couples, resorted to the boats upon the little lake. 

Two enormous waiters removing the coffee cups 
from the small tables upon the veranda heard Made 
leine’s beautiful for a little while and then it 
was stilled. 


HE morning found Captain Douglas in a state 
j of reaction. He was anxious to explain quite 
clearly to Madeleine just how necessary it was 
that he should go in search of Bealby forthwith. He 
was beginning to realize now just what a chance 
in the form of Bealby had slipped through his fingers. 
He had dropped Bealby and now the thing to do was 
to pick up Bealby again before he was altogether lost. 
Her professional life unfortunately had given Miss 
Philips the habit of never rising before midday, and 
the Captain had to pass the time as well as he could 
until the opportunity for his explanation came. 
A fellow couldn't go off without an explanation... . 


voice 


He passed the time with Professor Bowles upon 
the golf links. 
The Professor was a first-rate player and an un- 


selfish one; he wanted all other players to be as good 
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as himself. He would spare no pains to make them 
so. If he saw them committing any of the many er- 
rors into which golfers fall he would tell them of it 
and tell them why it was an error and insist upon 
showing them just how to avoid it in future. He 
would point,out any want of judgment, and not con- 
fine himself as so many professional golf teachers do 
merely to the stroke. 

After a time he found it necessary to hint to the 
Captain that nowadays a military man must accus- 
tom himself to self-control. The Captain kept Pish- 
ing and Tushing and presently it was only too evident 
swearing softly; his play got jerky, his strokes were 


forcible without any real strength, once he missed 
the globe altogether, and several times he sliced 


badly. The eyes under his light eyelashes were wicked 
little things. 

He remembered that he had always detested golf. 

And the Professor. He had always detested the 
Professor. And his caddie; at least he would have al- 
ways detested his caddie if he had known him long 
enough. His caddie was one of those maddening boys 
with no expression at all. It didn’t matter what he 
did or failed to do, there was. the silly idiot with his 
stuffed face unmoved. Really, of course, overjoyed— 
but apparently unmoved... 

“Why did I play it that way?’ the Captain re- 
peated. “Oh! because I like to play it that way.” 

“Well,” said the Professor. “It isn’t a recognized 
way anyhow... .” 

Then came a moment of evil pleasures. 


E’D sliced. Old Bowles had sliced. For once 
H in a while he’d muffed something. Always 
teaching others and he was slicing! Why, 
sometimes the Captain didn’t slice!” ; 
He’d get out of that neatly enough. Luck! He'd 
get the hole yet. What a bore it all was!... 

Why couldn’t Madeleine get up at a decent hour 
to see a fellow? Why must she lie in bed when she 
wasn’t acting? If she had got up, all this wouldn’t 
have happened. The shame of it! Here he was, an 
able-bodied capable man in the prime of life and the 
morning of a day playing this blockhead’s game—! 

Yes—blockhead’s game! 

“You play the like,” said the Professor. 

“Rather,” said the Captain and addressed himself 
to his stroke. 

“That’s not your ball,” said the Professor. 

“Similar position,” said the Captain. 


“You know you might win this hole,” said the 
Professor. 
“Who cares?” said the Captain under his breath 


and putted extravagantly. 
“That saves me,” said the Professor, and went down 
from adistance of twelveyards. (Concluded on page 32) 




















The Professor made sounds of friendly encouragement. 
He was on all fours, he scrabbled handfuls of prickly gorse, of wet sand 


























But the Captain was going—going. 
His feet, his ankles, his calves slid into the pond 
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Democracy and the Bogy Man 

ARMERS HAVE VOTES and use farming implements. — It 

follows that politicians can bid* for the votes by attacking 

any large corporation which makes the implements. There- 
fore it is that for years past many Democratic candidates have been 
assailing the Harvester Trust and promising to smash it. This pro- 
cedure is much more useful down South than attacking peonage or 
child labor, and it fits in very nicely with the underlying Democratic 
campaign doctrine that a big business enterprise located in some other 
State is quite necessarily crooked and oppressive. This buncombe is 
so thoroughly engrained in the Democratic consciousness that even 
President Winson exhibited a streak of it in that curious letter 
wherein he spoke of Mr. Jones as joining the Harvester Company 
“to reform it”—a mistake which the nominee himself speedily cor- 
rected. The plain truth is that nearly all of the present Congressional 
leaders of the Democratic party have for years been participating in 
and profiting by a sham agitation of the trust problem, an agitation 
based on what President Witson very justly described as “discrimi- 
nations against particular classes of men.” This was all very well 
so long as these statesmen were merely a critical minority, but the 
test came when they attained power and had to work constructively. 
The Jones incident seems to show that they have not the moral cour- 
age to follow the President, but feel compelled to keep up their old 
reliable campaign cries. This does not endanger very much the 
Wilson ascendancy over Congress, and the President has probably 
strengthened himself by sharply calling attention to the pernicious 
smallness of the opposition; but it does endanger the usefulness of 
the Democratic party to this country. Above all, it threatens to 
delay for partisan political advantage the establishment of social 
justice in the United States. The peanut jugglers may or may not 
reap the consequences of their folly at the polls, but the worst of 
it is that we must, for some years at least, rely for fundamental 
statesmanship upon a party insincerely holding a sham creed. 


The Localization of Virtue 

UR FRIENDS in various parts of the United States are hereby 

asked, apropos of the New Haven, Rock Island, Frisco, and other 
business troubles, to remember that honesty and success are personal, 
not geographical. The chances are that more money has been sunk 
in fraudulent mining stock of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
regions than in any two railroad embarrassments. The old Union 
Pacifie-Credit Mobilier and star-route mail frauds of the seventies 
were worse than any financial scandals of to-day because the Goy- 
ernment was directly involved. The greatest suffering and loss of 
all were probably caused by the untimely boom settlement of the 
dry lands of the western Kansas region in the later eighties and 
early nineties. Wall Street does not blow all the bubbles. 

e 


The Pension Scandal 


O* PAGE 4 of Form 1040, “Return of Annual Net Income of Indi- 
viduals,” issued by the United States Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Instruction No. 16 specifies that: “United States pensions shall be 
included as income.” Please remember that this form will not be used 
by anyone having less than $250 per month, about three times the 
éarnings of the average American family. Form 1040 is defective 
in that any pensions grafted by these people will be buried among 
other items. Yet, apparently, the Bureau of Internal Revenue believes, 
officially, that we are paying pensions to those to whom a pension 
should be a shame and a disgrace. The Pension Bureau at Washing- 
ton should consider Instruction No. 16 rather carefully. 


Women and the State Constitution 
A EFFORT is now making to have women seated as delegates 
to the New York Constitutional Convention, which will assemble 
in 1915 to revise the Constitution of that State. The argument so 
far proceeds by showing in detail that “there is no legal objection 
to the nomination and election of women either as delegates at large 
or as delegates representing a Senate district.” This is probably very 
true, but it is not very important. The broad facts are that the State 
Constitution is the fundamental law for the great body of our rights 
and procedures—as is proved by the merest glance at such matters 
as the family, property and taxation, police. poor relief, health, edu- 
cation, and others. Women are vitally and personally interested in 
these matters as individuals, and all are taking a very active part in 
many of these lines of administration. A State constitutional con- 
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vention which did not enlist the experience and knowledge of the 
women now employed in education, poor relief, correction, immigra- 
tion and labor regulation, and so on, would be a foolishly lopsided 
body. The legal fact of eligibility is a preliminary question only, 
As Bryce has truly said: 

Law was meant to be the servant of politics, and must not be suffered to 
become the master. 
The important thing is to make the proposed Constitutional Conven- 
tion truly representative of the forces of the State. More progressive 
communities will watch New York with some interest to see if that 
State knows what is really going on within its borders. If it does, 
women will help in the work of revising the Constitution. 


An American Abroad 

W®* BELIEVE that even those persons who are hostile to Mr. 
Rooskve.t’s political activities can sink their political preju- 

dices long enough to take pride in the fact that an American citizen 

who has recently visited England was talked about in these words, 

which are from the London “Daily Mail”: 

To those who have seen him in the last few days he has seemed, if anything, a 
shade more Rooseveltian, and therefore a shade more enthralling, than ever. His 
Brazilian experiences have thinned him somewhat, but he looks all the better for 
it.... To-day finds him as fit and muscular as ever, the very incarnation of 
physical force and intensity. And in other ways, too, he is just the same, and 
perhaps a little more so. The old confidence and dogmatism and masterfulness 
still stamp every word and gesture. He seems as time goes on to accumulate 
vitality instead of losing it. There is the same challenging rush into the theme 
of the moment, the same urgent impulsive self-expression. His talk, flexible, 
animated, profuse, and unhesitating, has to-day, as it has always had, something 
of the volume and vehemence, something also of the prismatic play, of Niagara 
itself. He still snatches from every hour of life sixty brimming minutes of emo- 
tion, work, and play. Everything about him bespeaks a man armed, gleeful 
voluble, and dominant, full of the joy of life and conflict, and allowing everyone 
areund him to see that he is having, in his own historic phrase, “a perfectly 


corking time.” ... 
And these, from the “Pall Mall Gazette”: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT’S visits are so refreshing that the shortness of his present stay 
is truly regrettable. The interests of life touch him at so many points as to make 
his political connections seem a mere detail. Compared with him, GLADSTONE, 
who was once regarded as encyclopedic, appears limited and professional. Few 
statesmen give such a convincing impression that they really care for the big 
things in human development and the world’s destiny. 


More About Tainted News 

HE POCAHONTAS (W.VA.) “TIMES” reprints in full a CoLuier’s 

editorial, entitled “A Real Case of Tainted News.” This edi- 
torial referred to plate matter distributed by the Western Newspaper 
Union, that has received about $42,000 a vear from the Canadian 
Government to print in American country papers glowing tales of 
how American farmers can make the Canadian prairie blossom as 
the rose. “It would be interesting to know something about the other 
persons, corporations, associations, or firms,” ran our editorial, “who 
exploit themselves through the Western Newspaper Union.” The West 
Virginia newspaper enlightens us upon this general subject. 

Some days before the above editorial appeared in CoLuier’s [says the “Times” 
editor] there was sent to the publishers of country newspapers a package con- 
taining a column of closely set “boiler-plate”’ matter, entitled “Home Rule Parade.” 
lt purported to be an account of a big mass meeting in Cincinnati, protesting 
against the temperance movement. BAartruo.ipt was the speaker. He is the 
Congressman who clings to his liquor with all the tenacity that a man who is 
lowering himself into a dark pit clings to a rope. ... With the plate and the 
proof was a statement by the news company sending it out that the plate was 
sent free of charge upon the request of the American Liquor Dealers’ Association. 
We thank our friends in West Virginia for this information. It was to be 
expected that the whisky boosters would take full advantage of surrep- 
titious ways of influencing public opinion. Who knows of other inter- 
ests that exploit themselves through amenable newspaper syndicates? 


A New Drink 
es D. ROCKEFELLER’S seventy-fifth birthday was not remark- 


able for anything in particular save the New York “Sun's” discov- 


ery that the guests at luncheon were refreshed with “ice cold milk. 


fresh from the cow.” We refer to the matter at this late date because 
it seems to have been overlooked by the Department of Agriculture in 
spite of the arid need for such animals in our great (and hot) Southwest. 
Immigration Tests 
LLITERACY and its rapid increase through immigration is costing 
the United States $500,000,000 a year, according to I. P. CLax von, 
United States Commissioner of Education. How this figure is arrived 
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ai we certainly do not know. But it revives the question of literacy 
as a test for immigrants who reach our gates. In literacy one finds 
proof of some sort of intelligence, although the question, How does he 
use his ability to read? is more important perhaps than the question, 
Can he read? “Will he learn to read?” is perhaps more important than 
either. Have we the agencies for teaching him to read? is greater still. 
It is of small consequence that an immigrant cannot read if he has the 
ability to learn and we possess the effective agencies for teaching him. 
Perhaps he would be a better American citizen if he came unlettered 
and we kindly took him in and taught him, but we do not ordinarily 
do this. The muslin-goods plant of D. E. Sicher & Co., New York, 
seems to have the right idea. They have 

established a school for the immigrant 

women in their employ, and one day last 

June forty Polish, Italian, and Russian 

girls, most of whom could not speak a 

word of English a few months ago, were 

given as diplomas the New York Board of 

Education's certificate of literacy. Since 

October these girls had been attending 

classes in the factory, receiving the same 

pay meanwhile as if they had been at 

work in the shop. “The purposes of this 

movement,” the employers say, “are to 

eliminate the 10 per cent of illiteracy 
among our foreign workers, ... reducing 
the friction caused by failure to compre- 
hend directions, and to decrease the waste 
and loss of wage incidental to the illiter- 
ate worker. We find that the workers 
who have been trained in this school have 
gained from 20 to70 per cent in efficiency.” 
After all, there are two kinds of immi 
gration tests: the test of the newcomer 
and the test of ourselves, and the uses 
we make of this new human material. 


Be Reasonable ! 


” HAT SHALL WE DO with the 

Drunkard?” is the title of an 
editorial in one Boston newspaper. The 
real question is: What shall we do to 





prevent drunkard making? A full-fledged 
victim of the whisky habit may, of course, 
be rescued and restored to health; but 





in gifts peculiar to itself. Watt WairMan or WILLIAM WorpswortH 
is neither understood nor elucidated when his possible pilferings have 
been listed; at best the ground has only been cleared for the critic’s 
real work of insight and interpretation. 


A Squirrel-Cage Business 


N AMERICAN HOTEL MANAGER has spent seven weeks touring 
the European hotels—which is all that some seekers after pleas- 
ure can accomplish without being paid for it. Says the hotel man: 

I made my first acquaintance with plovers’ eggs, which I was told cost some- 

thing like a dollar apiece, and a few other dishes not common to bills of fare 
over here, but in general I found that the eating 
in hotels was pretty much on the same lines as 
here, and that the standard of what constituted 
a first-class hotel in Europe and in the United 
States was pretty much the same. 
This is one of the things that makes con- 
ventional travel without any definite ob- 
ject so deathly dull for intelligent people. 
People dress very much alike at hotels in 
the temperate zone, and their conversa- 
tion is about equally insipid, and they eat 
very much the same indigestible food. 
Usually it is bad food (called by French 
names) and priced rather high. 


A Civil Question 
" UT I LEARNED that there were 
new inventions in the world,” writes 
| C. L. Epson in the New York ‘‘Evening 
| Mail”; *tand now I have seen the motion 
picture and slept in a Pullman.” You 
have the advantage of us there, Mr. 
What is your recipe? 





EDSON. 


The Elements 

E HAVE CHOSEN, or Fate has 

chosen for us, a dwelling place 
where grass grows only by pushing its 
way up stubbornly and deviously between 
bricks, in the crevices of unmended 
pavements, and in patches of park or 
tenement-framed court. The sun shines 
on us and the rain falls; but factory 
smoke dims the sunshine, and the rain, 
g when it reaches us, is stained and dust- 








prevention is always more important than 
cure. There are too many saloons and . 
too much whisky is drunk in them. The 
public must be educated into the full 


—— a 4 


—and the prime factor of efficiency is temperance! 
Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


laden. Our feet pound hard pavements; 
our horizon is limited by lofts and marred 
by gas tanks and department stores. We 
are herded with other men and women 





realization of what the drink tax on 
health, efficiency, savings, worldly success, and happiness really 
comes to. It is a case for common sense—not passion. 


The Great Divide 
HE PRONOUNCEMENTS on “newspaper English” made by a 
great English novelist—rumored to be a future Nobel prize 
winner—and the professor of journalism in Iowa State College: 

The newspaper style, which is becoming more He [THoMAS HarRpy] 
and more essential in the equipment of every suc- blames the newspapers for 
cessful writer, is the clearest, most concise, and “their phrases of no language 
most interesting style in which things can be whatever, often incomprehen- 
written. ... It is the news sense which enables sible at a casual glance.... ” 
the writer to see through a mass of nonessen- Harpy is justly censorious of 
tials to the essential, through dead rubbish to the newspapers for their bad 
living facts, through husks and shells to the English.—Joun Macy, in the 
kernel of truth.—Professor F. W. BEcKMAN. Boston “Herald.” 


We fancy H. G. Wetts would take Professor Beck MAN’s side. Do you? 


The Critics 


RITICS will show you how such and such a writer repeated the 

thoughts of Kant or Hecet, or used the phrasings of DANTE or 
Miron, or stole the plots of Boccaccio or Guy pe Mavrassant. They 
often prove their wide reading, they sometimes demonstrate their 
Sagacity, but they do not justify their existence as critics unless they 
go further than this, for the genius of authorship declares itself less 
unmistakably in gifts shared with forerunners or contemporaries than 
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in our comings and goings as sheep bound 
for the shambles, and in the squirrel-cage apartment houses and offices 
where we spend days and nights. We jostle people on the street whose 
look repels us, whose bodily contacts we resent, and other folk with 
whom we could enter into real sympathy did opportunity but offer. We 
see both too much and too little of human nature and human beings; 
we are at once too subtle and too stupid to live richly among sordid 
surroundings. But a day offers a release from all this, and we make 
the day an adventure. We turn our steps out of the city gates and 
renew our friendship with the elements. We lie at full length in 
green grass; we grub in the soil or let sand trickle through half-spread 
fingers. We revel in the shock of a plunge into waters that cool us 
and sustain; we brace our legs to the bucking of the boat deck; we 
squat beside the fire we have built of driftwood on rocks lapped by 
tireless tides, and light our pipe from the long stick that, ten minutes 
before, toasted our savory bacon. The good these expeditions do us 
is not physical alone; it mends the spirit. We return in harmony 
with life—and life includes all things material and immaterial; ob- 
jects animate and “inanimate”; agencies human and agencies divinely 
mysterious. The hum of bees on pilgrimage, the fiddling of a cricket 
choir, the wind-blown odor of an unseen honeysuckle, attune us to 
the World Force and reconcile us to living in the human hive we 
eall a city. We hear in the whir of dynamos and the throbbing 
of motors the very music of power that thrilled us when we heard 
those other tidings out of Gon’s natural kingdom. Refreshed and re- 
assured, we return to doing a modest share of the great world’s work. 
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ehetece , The Get-Away in the National Balloon Race 


HE balloon Uncle Sam was the third of eight to start from the Motor- 

drome in St. Louis the other day in the national elimination race, and 
W. H. Trefts, her pilot’s aid, snapped the unusual photograph above as the 
tero Club of St. Louis, the Miss Sophia, the Pennsylvania, the Kansas City 
III, and the Goodyear were leaving the ground. The America JI] and the 
San Francisco 1915 rose ahead of the Uncle Sam. The Goodyear, with R. A. 
D. Preston as pilot, won the race, remaining in the air 24 hours and 45 min- 
utes and covering 300 miles. The flights were for the purpose of picking 
three balloons for the international race at Kansas City on October 6. As we 
go to press the other two that qualified have not been officially announced. 


A Blind Judge Who Sees Through a Girl’s Eyes 


UDGE SAMUEL BELL of the Criminal Division of the Cincinnati Mu- 

nicipal Court is blind, but he is handicapped very little while on the 
bench. He arraigns an average of about fifty persons a day, and does all 
his character reading through the eyes of a young woman. Miss Emily 
Dupinal, Judge Bell's secretary, sits beside him in court, as in the photo- 
graph in the circle, and sizes up for him every accused person whose case 
requires a careful weighing of conflicting testimony and a close study of the 
alleged offender’s personal appearance. Judge Bell is one of Cincinnati's 
most popular officials. He likes baseball and knows the game thoroughly 
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A Transatlantic Honeymoon 
Trip in a Motor Lifeboat 


ARRING the unexpected, Mr. and Mrs. Einer 

Sivard of Long Island City, N. Y., will have 
got a good start on a wedding trip across the 
Atlantic in a motor lifeboat by the time you read 
this paragraph and take a look at them on their 
craft in the photograph at the right. The voy 
age is primarily for pleasure, but it has a much 


greater significance. Mr. Sivard designed the 
boat to take the place of the open lifeboats now 
in use on ocean liners, and he expects to prove 
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its worth by going all the way to Queenstown in 
it. The boat is 36 feet long, has a 32-horsepower 
engine, and carries a wireless telegraph instru 
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ment. It is capable of carrying 100 persons in 
an emergency. The portholes close automatically 
when the boat is struck by heavy seas. Mr 
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Sivard says the craft will turn over and readjust 
itself without the slightest injury. He has a 
crew of six experienced seamen. The little boat car 
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Lifting the Veil of 
Ignorance in Irish 


Creek Hollow 
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Educators and district school trustees in the Virginia mountains. 










































State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes is on the velocipede hand car 
4, 
Thirteen ”, . c 
lived in “Clim, — - 
this cabin Mga a ee 
TTL 
"| alent 8 peuaes a Seen ago. To-day there is no illiteracy in 
clined a position in Irish Creek Irish Creek Hollow and the people 
Hollow. They regarded the are enjoying modern advantages. The 
community as hopeless so far as change began when Misses Sallie B. 
education was concerned. The dis- Dickinson and Jennie Patterson, with 
trict, fifty square miles in area, a twelve-year-old boy assistant, went 
tucked away in the remote Appala- into the district and opened a sum 
chian highlands of Virginia, was not mer school in a tent. The two women 
only stagnant; it was actually slip- organized morning classes of children 
ping down the scale of civilization. and afternoon and evening classes 
The people seldom ventured out of of adults, and their teaching was 
their own neighborhood, practically successful from the start. They have 
all were unlettered, and many were received aid from State Superintend 
degenerating physically as a result of ent R. C. Stearnes and other promi 
intermarriage. Some families were nent school authorities. This summer 
without even the most ordinary nearly all the isolated mountain dis The heart of the once benighted district. The largest white spot in 
conveniences. That was three years tricts have schools like this one. the meadow indicates a new schoolhouse, built by the mountaineers 
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Miss Sallie B. Dickinson teaching a class of twelve grown-ups to read. All these were wholly illiterate when the school was started. The old 
woman in black, wearing the string of beads, has a granddaughter who studied the primer at the same time and each tried to surpass the other 
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*I feel that a food that is ready 
to eat, which is enclosed in a Paper bag, 


and then placed in a carton, and then the carton 


wrapped and sealed with parchment Paper fully meets rece 2 tU Ne NGTon i * ee 
: ‘oy ty 4 AA Ty Or ‘ ow 
the requirements of the sanitary law and gives to “e ~ c Te ooh eoetiaiann 


the consumer of the product all possible 


protection," 


Georgia Depertment of Agriculture, 
Atlante, Ga. 


The question of wrapping with impervious materials greatly 


eid in ite preservation; protection from dust, insects and gyre leaden 





eurroundings adds saterially to ite wtoleea»mess, The ue of mur 


w in wrepping food peckages efter being sealed is an eroelient idee 
pe pel 


it aids in keeping ovt contaminstion and Beeping the original streneth 
on 


and flavor of food 80 wrapped. 
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48 Public Health Officials 
| Endorse SRellog@s \NIXXTITE Package 


HIS Nation-wide endorsement from State and City Officials 
charged with the Public Health is an impressive testimonial 
for which we are sincerely grateful. 


KELLOGG’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES needs no such 
endorsement. It has long enjoyed that most valuable of all 
testimonials: the largest sale of any ready-to-eat cereal food. 


But this official assurance that the WAXTITE package keeps 
its contents as crisp, fresh and pure as when they left our 
ovens, is a new and important reason for saying “KELLOGG’S- 
WAXTITE” to the grocer and looking for this signature: 
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Lincoln Enters Hostile Territory 


N THE autumn of 1875 
Duncan Stewart startled 
and thrilled his sons by 
announcing that he had 
rented the farm and was 
about to go into business in 


town—a momentous decision 
which came about through 


his relationship to a _ wide- 
spread social awakening in the county. 

During 1S71-2-3 an organization of 
farmers, officially known as the 
Patrons of Husbandry, had been 
growing up all over the Middle West. 
Its assembly halls were officially 
known as “granges,” and, of course, 
the members were at once nicknamed 
“grangers.” 

“It was a social and educational 
organization at first, and its month- 
ly meetings soon became important 
dates on our calendar,” says Lincoln. 
“In winter its oyster suppers with 
their debates, songs, cold chicken, 
and cake drew us all once a fortnight 
to the Burr Oak schoolhouse, and 
each spring, on the twelfth of June, 
its annual picnic, also an official 
meeting, came to be almost as well 
attended as the county fair or the 
midsummer circus. 

“The place of meeting was usually 
one of the groves along the Cedar 
River, and early on the appointed 
day we were up and dressed as for 
church, and mother, at seven o'clock, 
was almost tired enough to go to bed. 
The granges of our township came 
together at Burr Oak and moved in 
procession, each headed by a _ great 
chariot with uplifted banner on 
which was blazoned its name and 
motto. Several of them with hired 
bands approached, preceded by the 
beat of drums and flare of bugles, 
their marshals galloping to and fro 
in military order. 


“WT WAS grand—it was inspiring,” 
I continues Lincoln, “to watch 
these processions winding down 

the barbed-wire lanes, joining one to 
another at the crossroads till all the 
lodges from Riceville, Stacyville, Burr 
Oak, and Liberty were fused into one 





Chapter V of “‘A Son of the Middle Border ’”’ 


A Personal History—By Hamlin Garland 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 





mighty column streaming westward 
toward the picnic ground on the 
Cedar River. 

“Nothing more picturesque, more 
human, more delightful, more neces- 
sary has ever risen out of American 
rural life than this order. Each of 
its meetings, with its poetic use of 
Ceres and Pomona, was a 
relief from the sordid prose of the 
farm. It had its practical side, too, 
for it taught better methods of 
tillage and inspired a love for fruits 
and flowers.” 

It soon established a 
cooperative stores or agencies, with 
intent to defeat the middleman, and it 
trust of the wheat merchants of Osage that the 
grangers of Mitchell County chose Duncan Stewart 
as their official grain buyer and put him in charge 
of a huge new elevator which had just been built 
at the north end of the switch on the edge of the 
village. 

Lincoln writes: “My father’s acceptance of this 
position shook us like an earthquake. It was as if 
the sun had shifted its place in the sky. What was 
north now suddenly became south. First of all, it 
arrested our pursuit of the sunset. For the first time 
since leaving Boston my father began to dream of 
making a living at something besides agriculture. It 
was to him, as to us, a fateful parting of the ways, 
and no doubt he came to the decision after much de- 
bate and trembled with doubt of the outcome.” 


URING that summer and autumn, while Duncan 
D drove to his new duties at the elevator, four 

miles away, Lincoln (though less than fifteen 
years of age) acted as head farmer. “I was put in 
charge of the workmen and tools, and gave orders to 
the hired men and supervised their action. But al- 
ways with an eye to my father’s nightly return,” he 
adds, “for he possessed the glance of an eagle and 
was so exact in all his methods that he could detect 
instantly the slightest indiscretion or wrongdoing. 


blessed 


system of 


was in dis 








‘*We all loved to see the girls and 


hear them sing.... The Burr Oak Grove school- 
house, the social cehter for the township, had an organ’’ 


Often, as he came whirling into the yard at sunset, 
his ponies flecked with foam, his big round gray eyes 
(flashing from side to side) instantly 
thing out of place or broken, and his voice rang out 
sharply in reproof; but it was all good discipline.” 


detected some 


farm. He drove the seeder rather than the har 

row, and this seemed to him a worthy promotion. 
True, it was harder work than harrowing, and to 
make the wheel “track” required close application to 
the team; but the added responsibility was a satis- 
faction. 

In corn-planting time he rode the marker and drew 
the seed rows (a very precise job), and when Cyrus 
Benson came with his new-fangled dropper 
Lincoln sat upon the driver’s seat and 
pleasure in the task. In harvest he ran the reaper, 
and in stacking time built all the wheat ricks—and 
these responsibilities caused even the hired man to 
treat him with respect. ‘ 

Most of these hands were rough, hardy, obscene 
nomads from the South, who annually followed the 
line of ripening wheat from Missouri to Minnesota. 


I INCOLN now fairly took his father’s place on the 


seed 


took keen 


They arrived suddenly from 
the South like a flight of un 
clean birds, and vanished into 
the North as mysteriously as 
they had come. Some of them 
had been soldiers, but for the 
larger part they were the 
wastrel sons of poor farmers 
and rough mechanics in States 
farther to the south and east. 
Some of them gave assumed names, 
as, “Harry Lee” and “Sidney Hall”; 
others were known only as “Big Ed” 
or “Shorty,” and their boastful ac- 
counts of visits to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago reeked of saloons and carousals. 

They had the most appalling yet 
darkly romantic conception of women. 
A “girl” was the most desired thing 
in the world, but she was only a 
thing, a creature without soul. The 
woman who yielded to temptation 
deserved no pity, no consideration, 
no regret. Her agony was amusing, 
her future of no account. From them 
the boys acquired a secret fund of 
evil information concerning South 
Clark Street in Chicago and the river 
front in St. Louis. I will not say 
these tales had no ill effect upon 
Lincoln, for they shocked and _ horri- 
fied him, but such cruelty, such de- 
basing habits, were so squarely in 
opposition to the teaching he had 
derived from his father that his re- 
spect for virtue could not be up- 
rooted. They seemed of a different 
race from his Uncles David and 
William—satyrs with enormous appe- 
tites to whom Saturday night meant 
debauchery and war. 


“OC ATURDAY night on the farm!” 
S exclaims Lincoln. “How it all 
comes back! I see a whisky- 
mad Wapsipinicon farmer walking 
barefoot up the middle of the street 
defying the world. From the shelter 
of an awning pillar I watch with 
shivering interest while a.lithe, pock- 
marked stranger menaces a cowering 
young fellow in a sod linen coat. A 
burst of shouting, a trampling, is 
heard, and forth from the door of a 
saloon crowd of drunken, 
steaming, reeling, cursing ruffians, 
followed by Marshal McCarthy with 
an offender in each hand. 
“We are riding homeward through 


bulges a 


the mooonless night. Only part of 
our harvesters are with us. The 
others are roaring from one drink- 


ing place to another, having a ‘good 


time.” Some of them will never re- 
turn to work. The keen air is 
soothingly clean and sweet after the 
tumult and the reek of the town. 
Appalled, yet fascinated, I listen to 
the oft-repeated tales of what hap- 
pened when heroic Jim MeCarthy 
sprang into the dive and cleaned 


out the brawling bullies. I feel very young, very de 
listen, and I long for the strength of 
David, my giant uncle.” 

It would appear that the Burr Oak Grove school- 
house was the center for the township, and 
Lincoln makes much of it in all that he has written. 
It stood, As he describes it, in the midst of a noble 
grove of oaks at the intersection of three roads and 
possessed peculiar charm to those who dwelt on the 
windy, sun-smit prairie. 

“All the town meetings and caucuses were held 
there, and two preachers ‘officiated,’ preaching alter- 
nately in order that Baptists and Methodists might 
be equally provided for. It had an organ also (the 
constant discord), and was the place of 
for the grangers. 


fenseless, as I 


social 


cause of 


assembly 
ss 


plums and haws and other fruits and nuts were 

abundant along its banks. A cluster of houses 
and a post office made it almost a village; indeed, it 
had been a village before the railway came. To us of 
Dry Run Prairie the building seemed sheltered, and 
of far higher appeal than our own district center 
But had it been a bleak, windy hill it would have 
alluring to Burton and to me, for it was the 
home of Hattie, Bettie, and Agnes, the acknowledged 
belles of the region. I was only a shock-headed, big- 


Bone of it and near by ran a small stream, and 


been 








handed, bashful youth to these radiant creatures, but 
1 worshiped at their shrine as devoutly as did John 
or Edwin or any other of the self-confident 
cavaliers. 


more 


“The question of dress was beginning to trouble 
me acutely. My best suit was of wool and winter 
weight, and for the reason that during the week I 
wore nothing but shoes, a hickory shirt, and a pair 


of brown denim trousers, I suffered tortures on Sun 
days when fully incased in a heavy coat, a starched 
shirt, and a paper collar I set out for church. No one, 
so far as I knew at that time, entire 
extra lightweight suit for summer wear, although a 
sort of long yellow linen coat, called a ‘duster,’ was 
coming into fashion. John Gardner, 
who was somewhat of a dandy in 
matters of toilet, was among the first 
of the boys to purchase one of these 
robes, and Burton followed his lead. 


possessed an 


Then my own struggles began. I, too, 
desired a ‘duster.’ 
“Father did not see me as I saw 


myself. To him I was still a boy 
and subject to his will, even in mat 
ters of dress. My timid request for 
a linen coat was denied, and when 
during a visit to the store a certain 
black hat of antique pattern was 
recommended by the clerk as ‘of ex- 


cellent material and very service- 
able, my father bought it for me, 
although my vision led to a brown 


hat with a high peaked crown—such 


as the other boys were wearing. 


- UR differences at the moment 
O appeared irreconcilable, but, 

supported by my mother, I 
heatedly argued that, as I was not 
only doing a man’s work on a boy’s 
pay, but actually super- 
intendent, I was entitled to certain 
rights in the matter of raiment. In 
the end I got a coat and a hat like 
the other fellows, but my victory over 
the old soldier gave me a 
Having forced him to admit my grow- 
ing individuality as well as my in- 





serving as 


shock. 


creasing usefulness, I receded. The 
fact that he, the inexorable com 
mander, had given way to my de 


mands made me very careful not to 
go too fast or too far in my assump- 
tion of the privileges of manhood. 
“As I look at a tintype (taken at 
about this time) of myself and Owen, 
I can hardly detect the physical re- 
lationship between these mop-headed, 
clumsy, long-lipped lads and the gray- 
haired men of to-day. But the coats, 
the ties, the little stick pins on the 
lapels of our coats, bring back to me 
with almost painful stir the curious 
debates, the childish delights, the 
dawning which led us to 
expressions of adolescence. 
too, in the memory of the pleasure I took in the 
prize candy box which yielded to me that brass but 


material 
There is a kind of pathos, 


desires these 


terfly. And yet my joy was keener and my satis 
faction more complete than any which the richest 
jewel of the earth could give to me to-day. Some 


times I agree with the Lacediemonians: ‘Hunger is 


the only sauce.’ ”’ 


INCOLN, like many another, passed a tall mile 
L stone on his course when one summer day he 
visited a barber shop for the first time. “From 
childhood my mother had trimmed my thatch, 
notwithstanding my desire for a real hair cut, I was 
nearly fifteen as I timidly entered the ‘tonsorial par 
lor’ of the Western House with a quarter tightly 
gripped in my hand and took my first turn in a bar 
ber’s chair. My pleasure, however, was mixed with 
ignoble terror, for not only did the man terrify me 
by his determination to force a shampoo (which was 
I was kept in great 
my one small 


and 


ten cents extra), but uneasiness 
lest I should someway 
be helpless in his hands. 

“T came away from that barbering older and graver. 
I walked with a manlier stride. I confronted my 
classmates at the Grove schoolhouse with enormous 
accession of self-confidence. If only my pantaloons 
had not continued their distressing habit of climb 
ing my bootlegs I should have felt almost at ease. 
But alas! time I from m) 
still necessary to make each ankle smooth the other calf, 
and even then my trousers kept their dishonoring 
wrinkles. ‘Some day,’ I said to myself, ‘I shall have 
pants that will fall smoothly over my instep.’ 


lose coin and 


every rose seat, it was 


“Burton was quite as confused and wordless in 
the presence of girls as I, but John Gardner was 
discouragingly self-confident and facile. His father, 


being director of the Sunday school, procured for him 
almost too much distinction. We all bitterly re 
sented his smiling assurance, as well as the fit of 
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his trousers. His collars and ties were those 
of the heroes in the ‘Ledger.’ 

“We all loved to see the girls and hear them sing 
and yet at times even these delights failed to hold us 
to the hot, close room. We sometimes slipped away 
forest and 


nuts, or to 


along the creek 
loaf idly in the 
more sweetly sanctify 
ing (after a week of sun-smit toil on the open plain) 
than any church. There was something indefinabl) 
poetic in the song of the little brook, in the flecking 
of light and shade on the woodland path, and in 
the ripples of the little spring beneath the 
maple on the Frazer cattle lot. To drink of it 


into the glorious down 


to gather berries or 


odorous shade, which seemed 


ice-cold 


Wis 








One of the memories of the winter that was 
the dividing line between Lincoln’s boyhood and his 
youth.— “I am ‘spelled down’ at the Sheehan School” 


almost as delight-giving as the plate of ice cream 
which we sometimes permitted ourselves on Saturday 
night in town. 

“It was always hard to go back to the farm after 
one of these delicious Sunday outings. To return to 
our greasy clothes and milk-bespattered boots, to be 
forced into the society of fly-bedeviled cows and steam 
ing, stinking horses, to tackle the currycomb and the 
swill bucket was hard. But we did it! And while we 
secretly hoped some time to escape it. we were all 
unprepared for father’s amazing announcement that 
he had rented the farm. We were fairly stunned by 
the glory of the vista. A new life was opened up. 
Our secret desires seemed about to be realized.” 

Though his own joyous excitement was very great. 
Lincoln declares that he has no recollection of a single 
word of comment, either of delight or of grief, frum his 
mother. “Undoubtedly she was quite as deeply pleased 
as we at the thought of escaping the drudgery of the 
farm, but nothing in proof of it remains in my mind. 
and yet so far as we knew this abandonment of the farm 
was final. Our pursuit of the sunset was at an end.” 


HE family did not move till the following March, 

i hence the boys went to school as usual in the 
bleak little box at the corner of the farm, and 
Lincoln rejoices in many splendid memories of wintry 
roads, when trotting away to spelling schools (with 
Owen by his side) he raised his eyes to the low-hung, 
starry sky, or watched the great white owls flapping 
silently away before him. He says: “I am riding in a 
bobsleigh across the plain through the brilliant January 
sunshine. The box is crowded with a dozen boys and 
girls. We are ‘visiting schools,’ as we called it. I am 
witnessing a performance of ‘Lord Dundreary’ at the 
‘Barker schoolhouse.’ I am a tousle-headed onlooker 
at the Christmas tree. at the Grove. I am ‘spelled 
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down’ at the Sheehan School, and I thrill once more to 
the haughty, composed dignity of Agnes Deane as she 
stops the fight at the sociable at Dudley’s—and through 
all these scenes runs a belief that I am leaving them 
forever, a conviction which lends to every experience a 
peculiar poignancy of appeal.” 

This winter may 
tween 


be taken as the dividing line be 
Lincoln’s boyhood and his youth, for he was 
rapidly taking on the airs of manhood. True, he did 
not use liquor or tobacco, and was not greatly given to 
profanity ; but he boasted an ability to shoulder a two- 
bushel sack of wheat, and was able apparently to hold 
his own among his fellows. 

I regret to chronicle, however, that there is no 
evidence of any special literary qual- 
ity in his reading. On the con- 
trary, his taste in fiction continued 
rather low. 

“I read during this year,’ he con- 
fesses, “nearly fifty of Beadle’s Dime 
Novels (little paper-bound ‘volumes 
filled with stories of Indians and 
wild horsemen and dukes and duch- 
and men in iron masks, and 
sewing girls who turned out to be 
daughters of nobility, and detectives 
who possessed charmed lives and had 
marvelous powers of disguising them- 
selves), and I would have read many 
more had my means permitted. 


esses 


“Of all these tales those of the 
border naturally had most allure- 
ment. There was Wild Bill, for in- 
stance, who rode disdainfully alone 
(like Lochinvar), rescuing maidens 
from treacherous Apaches and cut- 


ting death notches in the stock of his 


carbine, and ‘the Quaker Trapper’ 
who openly advocated nonresistance 
and secretly slew redskins by the 
score. 


“One of these narratives I specially 
recall contained a phantom troop of 
skeleton riders, a grisly squadron, 
which came sweeping like an _ icy 
wind out of the darkness, striking 
terror to the hearts of the renegades 
and savages and then vanished with 
dry clatter of bones and diminishing 
roar of beating hoofs, leaving the 
hero and heroine safely on their way 
to the fort.” 


T IS a question whether the read- 
| ing of all this exciting stuff re- 

tarded Lincoln’s development or 
not. He says: “Apparently this fic- 
tion had very little effect of any sort 
except that it made the borderland 
a great deal more exciting than the 
farm and interfered with the milking 
now and then. I had no great desire 
to go west and fight Indians, and I 
devoured ‘Jack Harkaway’ and ‘Out 
of the Depths’ with almost equal delight.” 

It would not be fair to say that Lincoln read noth 
ing else but these easy-going tales. As a matter of fact, 
he labored at a copy of “Paradise Lest,” which his 
mother presented to him for Christmas, but it was 
hard sledding. However, he derived some entertain- 
ment from the cursing passages and the battle scenes, 
and went about spouting the formal and formidable 
harangues of Satan with such vigor that the horses 
often stopped in the furrow to listen. 


PPARENTLY he read the book of nature studi- 
A ously, for in speaking of the impending removal 
“In the five years of our life on this 
farm swift changes had come to the open lands of the 
county. The prairie was everywhere being fenced and 
plowed. Settlers now covered all the meadows to the 
north and west, and around many of the homesteads 
trees and shrubs were beginning to make life a little 
less barren and ugly. The houses were growing larger, 
carriages were increasing in number: and yet, with 
all these growing comforts, I was aware that some- 
thing sweet and splendid was dying out of my world. 
The whistling pigeons, the wailing plover, the migrat- 
ing ducks, the geese, the soaring cranes, the shadowy 
wolves, the wary foxes, the prairie chickens—all the 
untamed things—had passed or were passing with the 
native grasses and the dainty flowers. 

“A grove of larch and cottonwood protected our 
from the winter winds, and the maple trees 
which we had planted in the little lawn were begin- 
ning to spread a friendly shade in summer. It was 
all very humble and very restricted, but, after all, it 
was home, and when we drove away from it one windy 
March day I experienced a distinct pang of regret. 
I was entering upon a most exciting life in town, but 
at the moment I remembered oniy the good times I 
had enjoyed with Ben and John and Burton, and was 
sorry that life on the prairie and in the saddle could 
not in some way be combined with the joys of life in 
the village.” (Continued on page 31) 


he says: 


house 
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ickups of Sport 











Romance of a Ball Player 





“JOUVE made a hit with me,’’ he 
¥ said — 
**You've got the curves — you've 
got the speed; 

Come, jump to me and be my Fed, 
And sign me up to be your feed.”’ 
¥ 
He stuck a fast one round her neck, 

The other, waist-high, sailed across, 
And then, a startled, blighted wreck, 
He heard her edge in with this toss: 





A 


ye 


*‘Nix on the squeeze—that’s not my stuff — 
Play off - don’t hug the base so tight ; 

I’m wise to this Three Hundred bluff 
From guys that bat around all night.’’ 


**Here comes the hit and run,’’ she cried; 
Her old man blew in off the street; 


The player sprinted with a slide, 
But he was thrown out twenty feet. 








Trials of the Modern Batting Lye 


HOSE who attempt to compare old-time batsmen 

| with present-day Sons of Swat are working 

from widely varying angles. The wonder in the 

present day and time is not that more .300 hitters 

don’t exist, but that any man can attain this average 
after facing the test of modern pitching. 

The Batting Eye of to-day is up against the hardest 
test ever known to the game. It is no longer a ques 
tion of meeting speed and two or three varieties of 
curves. To-day they get all the speed they are looking 
for from such people as Johnson, Marquard, Wood, 
ete. Against such pitchers as Nap Rucker and Eddie 
Cicotte they get a knuckle ball that breaks at weird 
angles and is widely different from the old-fashioned 
curve. Against Russ Ford they get a ball that sails 
and ducks with a sudden break—so sudden, in fact, that 
Chief Meyers once told us it was all he could do to catch 
Ford with a big mitt when he first handled his repertoire. 

Then comes Mathewson with the fadeaway. and 
Tesreau and others with the spitter, both wet and dry, 
that take peculiar evolutions and break with puzzling 
dips and drops and turns. There are to-day fifteen or 
twenty varieties of curves. Many of these are hard to 
control, the knuckle ball in particular, as the ball when 
thrown is pressed against 4he knuckles where the 
grip is not nearly so firm. The art of pitching 
has advanced to a wonderful degree through vary- 
ing methods of holding and throwing the ball 
where there is no room for any batting advance 
beyond a true swing and a sfeady eye. 


When Enough Is Too Much 


HERE are certain occasions when enough is 
* entirely too much, if not even more super- 
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be that this is just one of those years when Fate, with 
a chuckle, turns the expected upside down. Our opinion 
is that America has taught the world the lesson of vic- 
tory—the lesson of careful training—of concentration 

the lesson of dash and speed and aggressiveness—and 
having absorbed this lesson the rest of the world will 
no longer be any field of easy conquest. Which should 
mean a new stir in competition and a far greater inter- 
est in international sport than the past has ever known. 


Another Reason 


= HAT,” queries a reader, “do you see in golf 

W that is so attractive?’ We might mention fif 

teen or two hundred things, but here is one: 

In a recent match we thought an opponent was on the 

green in three shots. “No,” he said, “I've had five shots. 

I dubbed one over in the woods and later on my ball 
moved as I addressed it.” 

When an umpire calls a base runner out, can you 
imagine said base runner walking away, saying: “You 
are wrong, umpire; he touched me before I slid in?” 

Or a right tackle saying to the referee: “That last 
thirty-yard run of ours should be called back. I held the 
opposing tackle and illegally put him out of the play.” 

Or do you lack a world’s championship imagination’ 


Fable . 
NCE on @ time we attended a ball game where 
O an Indian came to bat and no one greeted him 
with a war whoop. 

A foul ball driven into the stand was caught by a 
spectator and no voice roared: “Sign him.” 

The pitcher allowed four hits and no paper next day 
mentioned “mid-season form,” “pitched masterly ball,” 
“a hop to his fast one,” or “couldn't hit him when hits 
meant runs.” 

MORAL 


It was a beautiful dream but we woke 


For the Davis Cup 


[’ HAS been some years since America had the op- 


up early. 


portunity of making a home stand in defense of 
the Davis Cup—now known as the emblem of ten- 
nis superiority or the tennis World Series championship. 
After a far journey to the other side of this fairly 
well-known globe, the cup came to England in 1912, 
and last summer it was lifted and brought back. And 
unless the landslide reverses itself America will have 
some trouble in retaining the trophy, for 1914 has been 
the toughest year the bewildered Eagle has ever known. 
We know the strength of the team representing the 
British Empire—whether it be from England or from 
Australasia. But with McLoughlin, Williams, and their 
running mate on guard our Uncle Samuel sees no rea- 
son to be depressed. They have jolted him in several 


vulnerable spots, but they have yet to throw him into 








fluous. The victory of the Oxford relay 

team was held to be probable. It was generally 

expected that England would outpoint us at golf. Our 

polo defeat was a bit startling, but it was generally 
coneeded that in sport many things might happen. 

But since the heroic days of John L. Sullivan and 

Kid Lavigne America’s supremacy in the prize ring 


had been unquestioned. From the featherweight on 
through the mastodon class America had ruled by 


greater power and greater skill—barring the brief reign 
of Robert the Red of Cornwall, otherwise known as Fitz- 
simmons. And he had shifted his home to American soil. 

So with the slump of our other champions it was 
expected that the successors to Sullivan, Corbett, Jef 
fries—to Lavigne, McGovern, Britt, Nelson, and Wol 
gast—would in a less high-browish realm of sportdom 
achieve revenge. Vain hope—fantastic dream. The 
landslide moves apace. Our lightweight champion is 
outpointed in England, and for the first time in eigh 
teen years a Briton wears the lightweight olive 
athwart his clammy brow. And as this blow falls our 
best white heavyweight, Mr. Gunboat Smith, is retired 
by a Frenchman. Nor does the fact that Smith lost 
for fouling help lighten the sogginess of things. 

It may be that we. through too easy a trail, are 
slipping a little. It may be that others, nurtured and 
strengthened in defeat, are coming forward. Or it may 


is offering youth and dash against 
And we 
America has a better chance of winning 


rout. Americé 
greater experience and greater steadiness. 
believe that 
at tennis than she has of winning the yacht race. But 
at her best against Brookes and Wilding, if it should 
so develop, the odds are certainly not her way. 


Easy Stages . 
¥ a 
| UCH in sport that is charged to brain and 
skill is merely knack that has come without 
reason and no great amount of intelligent 
| practice. Control, they say, is better than speed, but 
| the crest is only gained by the combination. 





Any dub can star once in a while; but it’s the 
star who only dubs once in a while. 


Some men look before they leap and draw back from 
a chasm they might have cleared into the kingdom of 
fame with the impetus of a blind running start. 


Most things even up. ‘‘Cowards,’’ says Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ die many times before their death.’’ But 
they also know the thrill of coming to life again. 














F. G. COOPER 
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The Golfer Speaks 
ye Eien 


F I SHOULD die to-night, 
And as with folded arms in death 
I lay 
| Some beaten rival whom I'd put to 
| flight 
Should bend above my resting corpse 
and say: 
*‘Old boy, you won by greater skill and 
pluck, 
You had me trimmed from putting 
green to tee, 


/ You had the stuff but I had all the luck— 
; I should have been six down instead 
of three.’’ 
E 
4 . 


If he said that, 

Although my soul was even then a spook, 
| I’d rise at once in my large, white cravat 
To get one look at him—one final look ; | 
I’d make him say it over word for word 
Till I was sure that I had rightly heard; 
Yes, I’d rise up within my shroud, and 
then— 
I'd drop back dead again. 

( With Apologies to Ben K'ng ) 


Baseball and Hypnotism 


\ \ JAS a ball game ever won by hypnotism—by a 
pitcher hypnotizing a batsman or a batsman 
tossing the hypnotic curb into a pitcher? 

Catcher Ivy Wingo of the St. Louis Cardinals 
claims that on four occasions this season Slim Sal- 
the great left-hander, at a critical point of the 
game, with runners on has walked up to 
within a few feet of the batsman, steadily 
into his face for ten or fifteen and then 
has returned to the mound and struck his man out, 
the batsman offering but feeble opposition on each 


occasion, 











lee, 
bases, 
looked 
seconds, 


Mr. Wingo may have been spoofing his audience to 
pass off an idle hour, but the scheme isn’t beyond the 
realm of possibility. 


Baseball Prophecy 

T MIGHT also be written that a prophet is not with- 
I out honor save when he aims at baseball as a 

target. 

For fifteen Pittsburgh had been a pennant 
winner or a pennant contender. But in the last few 
seasons the Wagnerian city drops back to second or 
third place through a late start and through the sup- 
posed need of a star first baseman. 

This season the supposedly star first baseman ar- 


years 


rives in the person of Konetchy, the poling Pole. 
A majority of the experts immediately agree that 
Pittsburgh at last is under way to Flagtown. On 
top of this, in place of the usual late and blight 
ing start, VPittsburgh starts with a mad rush 
and gathers in fourteen of her first sixteen 


games. The landscape is flooded with the chorus 
of “I-told-you-so’s.” 
Then what happens? 
that for the first time in 
drops into a wild battle for last place and mid 
finds her firmly enmeshed in the second 
division. Outside of this everything developed just 
as everyone thought it would. The answer? There 
isn’t any except that baseball is still baseball and 
the only wise prophets of the game are those who 
wait for the box scores. 


The Value of Control 


CBE MARQUARD of the Giants and Babe Adams 
R of Pittsburgh recently fought out a twenty-one- 
inning battle, breaking all National League rec- 

ords for duration of play. 

For twenty of the twenty-one innings both men were 
invincible, yet apparently neither was using speed or 
curves beyond a normal status. 

After the game we asked both slabmen what they 
considered the main factor in their record achieve- 
ment. Both gave the same reply: “Well, I never had 
better control in my life; I felt as if I could throw in 
a cup.” 

It was neither speed nor curves in the essential, but 
the ability to shoot the ball almost exactly to the spot 
both were aiming it. It isn’t what you've got but what 
you can do with it that compiles the answer, 


Nothing much except 
fifteen years Pittsburgh 


season 
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| a _ The Campbell plant— 
| < . largest and best equipped 
a ’ soup-making establishment in 

world 











What is behind 
the Campbell label? 


| What are the facts and rea- 
MAN in Canada recently invented paper and some of the glue, we started | sons which assure to you the 
a luminous fly paper that can be around the table in the other directior M . 

seen at night by ion atonniaanannent Again we amet jake the 7 Hess a. surpassing quality of 


glow. To our way of thinking, this man We thought of a number of words that | 


: . satan ten woes . . % «a ? Our head Chef and 

has done a great service to his country. we had overlooked on the other side of | Cam bell ~ Tom So on. 40 ae 
When this patent paper glows at night the table. Bending over to take the P ato up chilled enpenta, F _ 
it attracts insects. We, for one, would paper off, we rested our hand on the | 0 2 
not be inclined, were we to see an insect table. Hardly had. our hand touched | First the famous Campbell kitchens 
attracted by the strange glow, to turn’ the table than we felt that we were | with their unequalled modern equip- 


it aside. No, we would let it go on to crushing the life out of dozens of flies : : 
| ment—immaculate, scientific, com- 
| 

















Thanks, Mr. Inventor 


By HOMER CROY 

















its ruthless fate. that had settled on the paper in a mo- | 
plete. Next the exclusive Campbell 


We have no use, as a general rule, ment of idle curiosity. Pulling the paper | 
for fly paper at night. It has a way of off, with a few forceful words we turned 
blending-formula—the envy of expert 


waiting until the first breeze comes along our attention to the sheet on our feet. 
and fluttering off on the fioor that has Bending over to remove the paper we 




















lost it many friends. It always alights sat down in a chair that our wife had | |j/i} sou -makers everywher 
flies up. After due deliberation and thought was frequented by flies. In a P e. Then the | 
after long and painful thought we say, —— we saw that we should have fertile farms so near to our establish- 
without fear of successful contradiction, chosen some other chair. Words became ° | 
that no person can step on a sheet of “inadequate to express ourself. We needed | | ment that they supply us daily through- | 
fly paper without feeling that a different furniture. By the time our wife reached | out th 1 : : % wy cw in the chemical laborate 
path to the water bucket would have us the dining-room table was a mass of | S sree with their glowing har es ee igea 
been a happier one. : , : reckage ae some of the furniture as vest of ripe, fresh-picked perfect ; 

One day our wife came home from a far out as the spare bedroom looked | || 
forced sale of fly paper with a happy, worse for the wear. } tomatoes. And finally, back of all e 
exalted look on her face and her arms If the product of the forced sale had }| = e cfally: for Campbell's 
full of tanglefoot. That night, in rush- been phosphorescent, the repair bill (| this the Campbell reputation, sai 4 


ing to a window before the storm, we would have been cut in half. A lumi- 
stepped on something with our bare nous fly paper would k*ep lots of rough, 
feet that brought hot, sudden words to uncultured words from being flung out | 
our finely chiseled lips. Removing the in the quiet hours of the night. 


and the unquestioned Campbell 
guarantee which goes with every 
can of this delicious and whole- 
some soup. 


——_—— ~ 
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I he cies est -M ia Your money back if not satisfied. Campbell cuba and experiment. 
- Station where plants are cross-bred to de 
( Continued from page 1) 21 kinds 10c a can velop the mc set desirable qualities 
that. It was more than weird, though. There were five in the cage this time 
It was uncanny, pleading, pathetic, hope- McGraw, three miners, and you know, 
ful—all in one. It was a sound that = of course—old Dick! He—that is, Dick, 
thrilled and chilled. I've heard a pan the mule—wasn’t tied. There was a hal- 


ther scream and break the silence of a ter on him and the end of the strap was 
Southern swamp. But the chill that in MceGraw’s hand. He was trembling, 
that sound causes is one of fear. This old Dick was, and he was very wet. 
was one of infinite sadness. There was mud—red, sticky mud—on his 
legs and in his mane and on his back. 

cGRAW, the man of action, was at When McGraw tried to lead him from 

the shaft in two leaps. He listened the cage old Dick held back. Then he 











intently for a fraction of a breath. felt the landing platform with his right 
“Come on, some of you flat feet!" he forefoot, for all the world like a blind | 
yelled. Not a man budged. man who taps the sidewalk with his , 
“Come with me or Vll break your’ guiding cane. That was it—he was | 
head!” he shouted at a big Swede miner tapping the unseen! His eyes blinked 


who stood near him. The Swede came strangely as MeGraw’s rough hand patted 
forward, dully, uncomprehendingly, it his quivering nose, His great ears wagged 

















appeared. Two other brawny miners  questioningly as he took a forward step. | 
hesitated toward the shaft. Then he stumbled awkwardly out of 

“Get in there!” bawled McGraw as he the shaft house and inte the bright sun 
pushed the three of them into the big light—the first sunlight that had warmed 
cage. “Let ’er down!” he commanded. him in five years and a half! Stock- 

Another circle formed about the shaft still he stood while McGraw caressed 
house. And again it was a silent crowd. him. Gropingly he turned his head this 
The engineer obeyed orders like one in way and that while McGraw urged him 
a trance. “The boss said to,’ he mur- gently forward. Cld Dick's eyes could 
mured to himself. see in the artificial light of a mine, but 

If there was tenseness when that last they were useless inthe day. Over across 
cage with its cargo of eight came up, the road the grasses were waving. The 
there was tenseness intensified when it odors of the meadows filled his nostrils. 
went down into the rumbling unknown 





of that mine with its three miners and W E led him patiently—McGraw and 
McGraw. Slowly, very slowly, the de ; to the field. The waters down 





scent was made. The engineer stood by in the mine were still roaring. Men were 
with his hand on the lever that stops rushing about. The engineer was at his 
and starts the cage, his face set, ever) post, awaiting orders. The _ rescued 
vein standing out, every muscle taut. miners had scattered. The women and 


We who watched scarcely breathed. One children were homeward bound, tearful 
woman whose husband had accompanied but happy. 


McGraw stood wide-eyed beside the Old Dick, the mule, sniffed the grass * “1 

shaft and looked into the yawning hole and took a fearsome taste. He ran into / ' 

like one distraught. a bush and scrambled awkwardly aside. ‘ - ; ‘ OUP 
Slowly he turned around and around, his | |} ~~ - ' Jos X 


IVE. ten. fifteen, twenty minutes went head lowered. Then the poor old limbs 

by. That’s a frightfully long time to sank beneath him and Dick literally 
wait. Then came the signal to haul knelt at the altar of his new-found world. 
away and the puff, puff of the engine Into the fragrant verdure he buried his 
told us that the cage was coming back pathetic head and, with what must have 
to the top of the world. We began to been a blissful sigh, he rolled and rolled 
breathe again and the color came to our and rolled. I looked rather shamefacedly 
cheeks. What would it bring? Well, at McGraw, I guess. But I needn't 
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the fact that there had been life left to have felt that way. The tears were 
signal was the reassuring thing. streaming down his cheeks, too. KS 19 Gt 19 he ae oo ee ~-\No-“Werirra LADS 
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UMMER 

days mean 

Thermos days. A 

good book, a shady nook 

and a Thermos ttle 

tinkling with icy-cold lemon- 

ade—or a Thermos Jar full of 

ice-cream, or chilled salad—here's 

solid comfort and a snap of the 
fingers for Old Sol! 


Thermos plays an important part in your 
summer arrangements. No yachting party, no 
woodland jaunt, no motor spin can be said to 
be truly complete without its Thermos equip- 
ment. In the home, it keeps Baby’s milk at an 
even temperature and out of the reach of dis- 
ease- breeding flies. On the vacation trip by 
rail or’sea, you will find more real enjoyment 
in Thermos than in anything else you take 
along. Don’t commit the error of attempting 
to travel without Thermos. 


For the Bride-to-be there is no more 
acceptable present than the Thermos 
Tea, Coffee or Chocolate Jug. 


Be sure your bottle or carafe is stamped 
rmos on the base. 


The Thermos Picture Puzzle cut out delights 
Kiddies. Free on request with a booklet 
telling all about Thermos. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 








Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 











“The statement that the high cost 
of living is in any way the result 
of great expenditure for advertis- 
ing is entirely baseless. 

To use our own product as an illus- 
tration: Fifteen years ago we spent 
a few hundred dollars a year ad- 
vertising ; now we spend half a 
million, and all the time the price 
of our product to the consumer has 
remained the same, 10c a package, 
though thousands of dollars have 
been expended in increasing the 
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Demonstrator omen Wanted 


We desire representation in every county 
of the United States for the 


SAGINAW CYCLECAR 


Write quick today for our proposition—ter- 
ritory being closed rapidly. Good money 
for you if you become interested early. 


Valley Boat & Engine Co , Center St. , Saginaw, Mich. 








$4 Per Month Buys This Visible 
Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less than 
Agente’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us §4 # month. 
Our booklet is worth. sending for, because it 
tells you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166-U 67 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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Getting Your Money 


OST of the adventure was 
M squeezed out of the collection 
business in 1898. I am pretty 
sure of the date, for my youthful 
zeal as a collector brought me sev- 
eral croppers before I got 
accustomed to the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law. It was 
in 1898—I am fairly cer- 
tain of that. 
Naturally a definite due 
date is an important fac- 
tor in collection work. One 
of the most dangerous ( 
things a credit man or mer- 
chant can do when he 
extends credit is to say— 
or intimate—that the time 
of payment will be per- 
mitted to coincide with the 
customer’s convenience or 
any other event that is the 
least uncertain in point of 


time. In extending credit 
to a mechanic, I should 
much rather have his 


agreement to pay me a 
dollar per week for fifty- 
two weeks than his prom- 
ise to pay as quickly as he 
can—even though a literal 
performance of the latter 
undertaking would proba- 
bly result in an earlier settlement of the 
debt. In opening an account with a 
Mississippi merchant I should much 
rather have his definite promise to pay 
on December 1 than an agreement to pay 
as soon as “cotton commences to move,” 
although cotton usually commences to 
move before December 1. Next to an 
absolute refusal to pay at any time, an 
insolvent debtor’s promise to pay when 
he is “able” and the collector’s impotent 
acceptance of that promise mark about 
the most hopeless form a collection can 
assume. 

When a note or account becomes past 
due and has entered the precarious state, 
a creditor should make up his mind very 
promptly whether he wants to bring suit 
or whether he doesn’t. If he doesn’t, he 
should keep the obligation as crisp and 
fresh as possible. If he takes a note, 
the creditor of course wants security, 
but a future due note without security 
is better than a past due obligation on 
which the creditor is unwilling to sue. 


A Remarkable Story 


DO not have in mind alone the ac- 

knowledgment of a debt that ordina- 
rily results from the giving of a note. 
Greater than that are the benefits to a 
creditor that frequently follow the exe- 
cution of a promissory note or other 
negotiable instrument by a delinquent 
debtor. Although scarcely a typical il- 
lustration of what I have in mind, I 
am moved to relate the very remarkable 
result that was once produced by a St. 
Paul tailor’s determination to change 
the status of a certain delinquent ac- 
count. The debtor in question was a sort 
of promoter who had become indebted 
for a suit of clothing. The repeated 
presentation of the account by the tailor 
had brought no payments of any sort. 
Finally he decided, as distracted cred- 
itors frequently do, that “something 
must be done.” He so informed the pro- 
moter and concluded this emphatic decla- 
ration with the heartfelt question: 
“Can’t you do anything?” The promoter 
was not impressed. In fact, he was 
rather amused, and, to show both his 
amusement and unconcern, replied: “I 
might give you a sight draft on the 
Czar of Russia.” The tailor, through a 
politic desire to show his appreciation 
of his debtor’s humor or else because he 


was too much discouraged and exas- 
perated to care what he said, replied 
that he would accept a draft on the 


Czar rather than let the account remain 
in its present condition. The promoter, 
although he had no claims upon nor 
credit nor acquaintance with the Czar, 
proceeded to prepare a draft upon the 
“Little Father.” The tailor, feeling per- 
haps that the debtor’s fantastic act con- 
stituted at least an acknowledgment of 
the debt, took the draft and went on his 
way. A series of circumstances not 
necessary to relate here resulted in the 
draft being deposited in the tailor’s 
bank, whence in due course it arrived in 
Russia. The promoter had entirely for- 
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‘*Can’t you do anything?’’ asked the collector. 
The debtor was rather amused. ‘‘I might 
give you a sight draft on the Czar 
of Russia,’’ he said smiling 


gotten the incident, when a couple of 
months later he received a communica- 
tion from a bureau head at St. Peters- 
burg, containing the information that 
while his draft had in that instance 
been paid, he must in the future refrain 
from making drafts upon the Czar per- 
sonally, and must instead make requisi- 
tion on the writer of the letter, such re- 
quisition to be accompanied by a full ex- 
planation of the services covered. This 
story is vouched for by a prominent and, 
I believe, truthful member of the Min- 
nesota bar, who had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the drawer of the draft. 

Perhaps it doesn’t much matter 
whether the story is true. If it is true, 
it doesn’t prove anything, unless we 
want to accept the theory that Provi- 
dence is on the side of the creditor who 
refuses to let his accounts grow stale. 

A creditor always knows what he most 
desires a debtor to do. He wants the 
debtor to pay in full. If he can’t have 
his first wish, he should know definitely 
what his second wish is and work de- 
finitely toward its accomplishment. A 
substantial part payment is usually the 
creditor's second choice. Then comes 
security for the entire debt. And finally, 
if nothing better can be obtained, and 
the creditor does not care to invoke the 
aid of the courts, an unsecured note is 
probably the creditor’s best remaining 
alternative—and last, but not entirely 
to be despised, just a plain, ordinary, 
honest-to-goodness promise to pay on a 
certain date. 


Theories of the Dun 

PLAIN appeal for a plain but definite 

promise occasionally has gratifying 
results. I remember that one December, 
about ten years ago, I decided to send 
a New Year’s greeting to a lot of debtors 
whose indebtedness we intended to wipe 
off the books as uncollectible at the then 
fast approaching close of our fiscal year. 
The letter which we sent was pronounced 
by my superior officer: “About the silli- 
est thing I ever saw.” It started out 
with a more or less poetic reference to 
the dawn of the new year. We pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that delinquent 
debtors are particularly conscious of 
their indebtedness on January 1, al- 
though I do not believe they are, nor 
that the emphasis laid on this point had 
anything to do with the success of our 
letter, except as it afforded a slightly 
different and decidedly less peremptory 
introduction than is found in most dun- 
ning letters. The important money- 
getting paragraph in this letter proved 
to be the following: 

“From what we believe to be true of 
you as a man, the fact that you have 
not paid us cap mean but one thing, 
viz.. that circumstances over which you 
have had no control have prevented you 
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from paying. It would be an im- 
pertinence for us to inquire into 
those circumstances. They are a 
part of your own private affairs, 
All that we ask of you now is that 
you tell us when you will 
pay. If you name a date 
when you will pay, we 
know you will doit. Your 
statement of the exact date 
upon which we may ex- 
pect payment will be 
helpful to us because we 
have the same problems of 
raising money that you 
{ have. We are a large con- 
ZA cern, to be sure, but for 
Z the same reason that a 
farmer keeps no more 
horses in his stable than 
he needs to plow his corn, 
we keep no more money in 
our business than we actu- 
ally need.” 

You can't blame the man 
who called this a silly let- 
ter, vet it brought several 
hundred dollars in cash, 
and promises that ulti- 
mately netted several thou- 
sand dollars. One of the 
latter was from a gentle- 
man who had been dis- 
charged in bankruptcy. He said: “I 
guess you don’t know I’m an adjudicated 
bankrupt and don’t owe you a cent under 
the law. If you did, you wouldn’t write 
me that way. I don’t have to pay you, 
but I will on May 1.” He did. Another 
gentleman from the “Blue Grass,” who 
had impoverished himself through his 
fondness for race horses, wrote: “I’ve 
never welshed yet. I'll send you the money 
by July 1.” He sent part of it then and 
the rest later. Yes, sir, I’m a great be- 
liever in a promise that names a de- 
finite date of payment, if it serves to 
rehabilitate the promiser’s self-esteem. 





If I could announce a method that 
would unfailingly extract cash or se- 


curity from debtors—good, bad, or in- 
different—this would be a very valuable 
article. In fact, if I had any such 
method, I doubt if I should be gen- 
erous enough to disclose it here. But I 
can give you some of my theories about 
the technique of collection making. You 
must take them for what they seem to 
you to be worth. The most that I can 
say in support of them is that I have 
practiced these theories with some success. 


Selling Self-Respect 

HEN a collector tackles a 

quent debtor—either by 
spondence or in person—I believe he 
should proceed on the theory that he 
has something to sell to the debtor. If 
you have chanced to follow this series 
in CoLLIEr’s, you already know that I re- 

gard buying as the selling of dollars. I 
os equally convinced that collecting, 
when truly defined, is simply another 
form of salesmanship. 

What is it a collector can sell to a 
delinquent debtor? Perhaps the answer 
depends to some extent on the kind of 
debtor. I don’t mean by this the debt- 
or’s character or temperament. I have 
encountered a good many different debt- 
ors and T haven’t the faintest conception 
of the characters of any of them—not 
even the worst deadbeat among them. 
When I say the answer depends on the 
kind of debtor, I mean that it depends 
on some such thing, for example, as this: 
Whether the debtor is execution and gat 
nishment proof; or is a solvent farmer 
who has stood off the grocers and im- 
plement dealers through so many crop 
failures that he has become habitually 
slow in paying his debts; or is a person 
who imagines himself so rich and power- 
ful that a tradesman’s unpaid bill has 
no significance except that the debtor 
hasn’t time to check the bill and sign a 
check. Those area few of the several types 
with which a collector may have to deal. 

Let us consider the execution and gar- 
nishment proof man. Bullet-proof and 
bombproof are phrases that are fre- 
quently applied to him. What can the 
collector sell to such a debtor? There 
are several things, but all of them are 
specialties, and the collector has to work 
up their sale as carefully as the spe- 
cialty salesman develops a purchaser’s 
interest in his Some of the 


delin- 
corre- 


goods. 
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things that can be sold to a bullet-proof 
debtor in exchange for his reluctant dol 
lars are self-respect and vanity. I have 
encountered a good many debtors who 
were not commonly regarded as possess- 
ing much self-respect, but in most cases 
it proved that some semblance of self 
respect could be aroused within them. 

Personally, I am a great believer in 
giving a debtor a hearty handshake 
when I introduce myself to him. If a 
male and not one whose age or station 
would make such a familiarity in bad 
taste, I like to use the old-time exhort- 
er’s method and put my left hand on 
the debtor’s right forearm when I shake 
hands with him. I have had that sort 
of thing done to me, and I positively 
loathe it, but with the average debtor 
it seems to be one of the most concili- 
atory and confidence-inspiring things a 
collector can do. 

It is a mistake for a collector to hem 
and haw about his mission. When he 
is shaking hands is the time to declare 
it. If he doesn’t, the handshdking isn’t 
much good. When I was actively en- 
gaged in collection work, my favorite- 
and most successful—opening speech was 
this: “I’m Maxwell of the So and So 
Company. I’ve got that little account of 
yours with me. Guess you overlooked 
it—or something. Anyway, I guess you 
don’t generally let an account get in the 
past-due file this way.” 


Diplomacy 

HAT doesn’t sound like much, but it 

represents some experience and a good 
deal of study on my part. First of all, 
it is man-to-man talk without any frills 
—and, by the way, reckon should replace 
guess when one gets south of the Ohio 
River. In the second place, this greet- 
ing contains no implication of reproach 
or lack of confidence, but does imply that 
you have a good opinion of the debtor 
which you confidently expect he will 
fully justify. In the third place, this 
kind of approach puts it up to the debtor 
to explain everything to you. 

In my judgment it is important that 
a collector should encourage a debtor 
to talk and that the debtor 
should divulge his entire list of 


excuses—or grievances— before 
the collector commences to do 


A good collector is 
sympathetic 


his talking. 
always genuinely 
when a hard-luck story is told. 
He can be that without being 
any less resolute in his determina 
tion to get an immediate cash 
settlement. Likewise, if the 
debtor disclaims indebtedness, 
the collector should be capable 
of listening patiently and atten- 
tively to the debtor’s attempted 
justification. 

I remember that a good many 
years ago I was in a little town 
in southern Illinois, collecting 
for a harvester company. For 
several days I had been driving 
out among the farmers. Finally 
I cleaned up the county except 
for one dilapidated old note 
which had reposed for several 
years in the collection files of the 





local attorney. One rainy Satur- 
day afternoon I asked for the 
note. The lawyer laughed at me. 
“Nobody can collect that note. 
I’ve tried it and three or four 
collectors before you have tried. 
As a matter of fact, the fellow 


doesn’t owe it. You people took 
the binder away from him over 
ana without due process of law, sold it 
for $12, and now you're trying to collect 
the balance. This fellow is a jackleg car- 
penter around town here. He just makes 
enough to live on, and he couldn't pay 
if he wanted to—which you can rest 
assured he don’t want to do. Further- 
more his wife is a virago and is liable 
to throw boiling water on you if you go 
down there.” 


in Indi- 


While this was not an alluring col- 
lection, it was in the line of duty. I 
found the man in his hen house, where 


he was repairing the roosts. He was not 
anxious to talk about his indebtedness, 
but appeared quite ready to quit work. 
The silencing of his hammer strokes soon 


brought his wife upon the scene. She 
proved to be all the lawyer had said 
about her. She called my company and 
me all the names that a good woman 
could well include within the limits of 
her vocabulary. I am not certain that 
she did not exceed such limitations. 
With hat in hand I listened fearfully 
but, fortunately, with a most respectful 


manner. At the conclusion of her tirade, 
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withdrawing a threatening and formi 


dable fist from the near proximity of my 
nose, she remarked with a sigh of relief: 
“Yon are the only one who would listen 


to me until I got through. Now you 
know what I think of you. We've got 


$80 in the house. If you want that you 
can have it, just because you’re the first 
one that’s ever come around here and 
treated us like we was white folks.” 
Thus, practically without saying a word, 
I made a comparatively good-sized col- 
lection on a tolerably worthless claim 
worthless, in fact, that the local 
lawyer disbelieved my assertion that I 
had collected $80 on it, and neglected 
to claim his commission. 


so 


About Lawsuits 
UPPOSE a debtor claims he doesn’t 
owe the debt. After the collector has 

heard the debtor’s statement, it is up 

to him to say in effect: “I know exactly 
how you feel about this. You want to 
be fair and square, and so do we. The 
trouble with both of us is that neither 
of us can look at this proposition the 
way a third party would, and the trouble 
with third parties is that when you get 
twelve of them in the jury box and an- 
other up on. the judge’s bench, it costs 
both sides a lot of money to find out 
what disinterested third parties are 
going to think after all of the facts and 
law are brought out by a gang of high- 
priced lawyers. Then, if the fellow who 
loses the suit is dissatisfied and wants 
the higher courts to pass on the case, 
there is a lot more expense, not counting 
the time and worry and bother. You 
can get plenty of good lawyers who will 

advise you that you can beat us in a 

suit. We can probably get just as many 

who will advise us that we can beat you. 

They will all be honest about it, too, but 

in the wind-up you and my house will 

have some good big bills to pay, no mat- 
ter which way the case goes. If there 
wasn’t anything involved but dollars and 
cents, my house would a good deal rather 
compromise with you than bring a suit. 
They know there’s no money in lawsuits. 
So do you and so do I; but here’s the 





She called my company and me all the 
names that a good woman could 


My house can’t afford to lie down 
If they did, 


point : 
on a proposition like this. 
it would be talked about all over the 
country in no time, and, as you can 
readily appreciate, it is better for them 
to carry a case to the Supreme Court 


even if they finally lose it—than for 
them to lie down. You know what I 
mean. 

“Now, what do you say to this: Before 
either of us starts in to buy law, suppose 


you and I try to forget that we are in- 
terested in this case, and see if we can’t 
look at it just as if we were a couple of 
jurymen. We won't argue with each 
other, but we'll take up each point and 
discuss it from both sides, and try to 
make up our minds how a jury the 
Supreme Court would look at the case. 
What do you say?” 


What to Do with Excuses 
HAT is it that the collector sells to 


or 





something else. because 
no self-respecting debtor can preserve 
his dignity and decline a courteous 
and tactful challenge to put his cards 
on the table. Vanity, because you give 
him credit for being a fair-minded man 
and ascribe to him all of the knowledge 
of the courts and litigation that you 
yourself possess. To justify your opin- 
ion of him he is virtually obliged to join 
you in your proposed judicial considera- 


Self-respect, 


tion of the disputed debt. As to the 
other things you try to sell him, one is 
the conviction that he is in for law- 


suit if an amicable settlement po be 
effected. 

Now let us come back to the man 
who alleges no defense, but has a great 
many excuses—the hard-luck man. You 
tell him you know he wants to pay 
and intends to pay. You didn’t under- 
stand why he hadn’t paid until he told 
you why. Now you know; his excuses 
are perfectly good; no apologies are nec- 
essary; you will explain it to the house 
so they will understand it as well as 
you do. Everything is all right up to 
date, but now a time has come when the 
house is asking for money and is depend- 
ing on you to get it for them. What 
excuse can you offer for not collecting 
this account? None whatever. If you 
can’t collect this account, you’ve got to 
admit that you’re a mighty poor collector. 
“Listen, Mr. Debtor, you know there is 
no excuse I can give them for not col- 
lecting from you.” 


Making Debtors Feel Good 


T is probably. unnecessary to continue 
this hypothetical conversation. It is 
enough if I have made clear what is 
meant when I express the opinion that 
a collector should try to sell self-respect 
and vanity to a debtor. 
Farmers frequently 


1 present a great 
collection problem. 


Not because farm- 
ers don’t pay their debts, but because 
they don’t always pay as promptly as 
manufacturers and jobbers expect a 
country merchant to pay for the goods 
he has sold to the farmers. If I were 
# country merchant, had a lot of good but 
slow farmers on my books, and 
needed money to pay the jobbers 
and manufacturers with whom I 
dealt, I should state the case to 
my farmer customers very frankly. 
As a starter I think I should tell 
them or write them something 
like this : “The manufacturers and 
jobbers from whom I buy goods 
like to have me pay them promptly. 


and I generally manage to do 
so. You know that I handle 
first-class goods and that I try 
to keep my selling prices as 
low as_ possible. The values 
and the service that the mer- 


chants in this town can give to 
their customers depend to some 
extent on their standing with 
their jobbers and factories. 
Prompt pay is the best standing 
a merchant can have, and that 
is the standing I try to maintain. 

“You are my customer. I value 
your patronage. I want to keep 
it, and I know that I can keep 
it as long as I give you the right 
goods and the right service at 
the right prices. I have written 
this letter because I am sending 
you a statement of your account. 
I want you to understand, how- 
ever, that this is not a dunning 


letter. On the other hand, if 
you feel like helping me out, I can 


assure you that the money will come in 
handy.” 

I know a good many farmers and I 
know a good deal about them. They are 
pretty good fellows, and while they fre- 
quently seem a trifle indifferent in re- 
gard to their notes and accounts pay- 
able, I have never known them to refuse 
to help a neighbor when he needed help, 
nor have I ever known them to refuse 
to help a good merchant when he needed 
help—provided he asked for it in the 
right way. 

If I had a lot of fashionable million- 
aire delinquents, as many city merchants 


do, I should handle the collection of 
their accounts a good deal as if they 


were farmers. 

In both cases I should try 
sense of gratification that anyone, 
whether farmer or millionaire, is likely 
to feel in bestowing a favor and at the 
same time discharging a debt that in any 
case would have to be paid some time. 


to sell the 





This is the fourth of Mr. Maxwell’s 
series of articles. Others will follow 








the debtor in this parley? Partly 
self-respect, partly vanity, and partly 
hehehe 
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Four seconds—from 
paper to inkwell and 
back to paper. Here 


is fountain-pen-filling 
that counts for some- 
thing, whether you’re 
in my doen or not. 


“Crescent-Filling” is 
such a simple, such a 
clean operation! You 
simply dip your Conklin 
in any inkwell (as shown 
above), then press the 
“Crescent- Filler,” and 
there you are, with your 
pen full of ink. Full 
inside, mind you, not 
smeared on the outside 
to soil your fingers. 


Self- Filling 


pe Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


is the on/y fountain pen with 
the “Crescent - Filler.” 
That’s the way to know a 
Conklin. Look for the 
“Crescent-Filler” when you 
buy a pen—it identifies the 
original self-filling fountain 
pen, used by over a million 
people. That proves you 
can’t go wrong when you 
buy a Conklin. 
Sold by Stationers, 
Jewelers, on 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
5.00 and up. rite for cata- 


log and two little books of pen 
wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
282 Conklin Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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NEW YORK 
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Cooling Clicquot Turns Your 


Clicquot Club is pure ginger ale 
made of ginger root and fruit juices. 
It quenches the most stubborn thirst, 
cools you off on the hottest day, wets 
your 
down your arid 
delight in the wake of every drop. 


Oreo. 


COLLIER’S 
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Thirst to Bliss 


trickles 
leaves 


membranes, 
throat 


parched 
and 
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Kleek-O 


GINGER ALE 


Sold by Good Grocers and Druggists 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Dept. B, Millis, Mass. 


New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St. 


Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Avenue 


Western Office, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


Men who dress well prefer 
the silk “ Boston” for per- 


sonal satisfaction. a 

















Folding Bath Tub 





The Robinson Folding Rath Tub gives every 
home modern bathing facilities. This Tub 
weighs but 15 Ihs. and when notin use can be 
rolled up and laid away; takes up about as much 
room as an ironing board or broom. Can be 
used in any room in the house; up-stairs or down- 
stairs. Our special outlet device makes the Tub 
self-emptving. Absolutely guaranteed for 10 
years. Made of the famous “Steeline”’ material 


, ° We need 
Agents: Big Money. jisniver-. 
\gents, and General Agents everyw here. Big 


profits quickly made. Smith, Toledo, Ohio, 
got 18 orders first week; Breeze, Heyburn, 
Idaho, made $45 first day. W.A. Bachman, 


Halstead, Kansas, says: “look 8 orders yester 
day; $40 profit”. John Huyck, Kanawha, lowa 
says: “Sold 3 tubs in 3 hours; $15 profit’. 
The majority of homes have no bath-rooms. 
No plumbing, no waterworks needed. Nothing 
else like it. Solves the bathing problem. 
Experience Unnecessary. \Ve grant Exclusive 
Territory. If you want Big Money, write for 
territory today. 

H. S. Robinson, Pres., The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 

323 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Address. Walkerville, Ont., Can 














“*The price of our shoes to the consumer has not been reduced as a result 


of the large output obtained through advertising. 


This is due to the fact 


that during the last five years leather has advanced in cost until it has 


reached the highest point ever known. 
shoes has advanced about sixty cents per pair during this period. 


The leather cost in a pair of men's 
There 


has been a large increase in the cost of other material used in shoes, and 
labor is higher today than it qas five years ago. 


Let me say, however, that our increased production, resulting from ad- 
vertising, has kept the price down to a lower figure than would have been 
the case with a production of only half of what we are now turning out. 


We are actually selling shoes for less than it costs some 


produce shoes of the same quality. 


Our large 
Sifteen million pairs per year, could not have been obtained without advertising. 


manufacturers to 
volume. amounting to over 
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looked down at his cloth-wrapped fingers 
to hide a sudden warmth of moisture in 
his eyes. “I’m awfully sorry, 
said in a low tone; “but my gang won't 
like seein’ a girl’s picture for Jo-Jo. And 
what'll his ma say?” 


IS eyes slowly lifted to the face of 
O'Gorman. But the objection had 
caused no anger in O’Gorman. There was 
only, on his face, a certain appraising look. 
He eyed the boy. Suddenly he shrugged 





himself out of the thoughtful mood. 

“T say, boy,” he said. “Run across the 
street and get me a package of cigarettes. 
You know—my kind.” 

Patch looked down at the row of ciga- 
rettes, then up at the editor. 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“The dime, sir.” 


“Oh, go on over. I'll pay you later 
I’m busy. Jump!” 
O'Gorman sat down in the swivel 


chair. His eyes went up to the question 
ing eyes of the reporter. He winked. 
At the cigar stand opposite the long, 


| low sheds of the newspaper office Patch 





| back, Mr. O’Gorman 


paid ten cents for the package of brown 
paper-rolled cigarettes. It was the dime 
he had got from the bums. He came 
back between the long, bare counters of 
the deserted business office into the news 


room, With its low- 
hanging lights, and == f[ 
laid the package be 
side the row of ciga 


rettes on the edge of 
the desk. Again he 
waited at the editor's 
elbow. 

(Gorman looked 
round sharply. He saw 
the boy and his face 
brightened. “Gee, that 


was quick!” he said. 
And he smiled. 

He swiveled round 
in the chair. He 
placed one hand on 
the boy’s frail shoul- 
der. The boy’s frail 


shoulder quivered with 
nervousness, O'Gorman 
patted the shoulder. 
There was reassurance 
in his light touch. 

“T say, Patrick,” he 
said quite pleasantly. 
“You know this Jo-Jo’'s 
mother well what? 





Thief of the World 


Continued from page 8 


sir,” he 








the little parlor. 


There were flowers ang 
the heavy odor of 


flowers. There wag 
one mourner, In the wavering light of 
the candles she was bending over the 
glass of the tiny white coffin. 
Patch stole like a thief into the room, 
Ile sank to his knees beside the coftiy 
The ceiling overhead creaked as he 
prayed, and the paper sagged and shook 
in the candlelight; and Patch knew that 
that was his mother moving weightily 
about in his bedroom above. ; 
The sounds disturbed the woman in 
her sorrow. She pulled the shaw! about 
her shoulders as with a sudden feeling 
of cold. Beneath the shawl her slight 
shoulders shook with slow, deep sobs, 
But she was worn with grieving, and 
after a little the sobs choked away. 
“Oh, Jo-Jo, my heart is sick!” she 
sighed wearily. “My heart is sick, and 
me all alone now, and himself over there 
in the barn! Oh, Jo-een, with the silk 
hair of you and the mouth open, and 
you so small and innocent of all harm! 


Ned Patch got to his feet. He 
WY dared not lift his eyes to the de- 
spairing eyes of the mother. 

She did not look at him. But she 
made way for him. He bent above the 


vlass. He saw a round, white face, 4 
small mouth slightly 
open over two white 


specks of 


‘losed, 


teeth, and 
Wide-spaced 
eyes with the lashes 
and the yellow bangs 
on the forehead dusted 
With powder. At last 
he looked up at= the 
mother. She nodded 
her head quite bravely 
and wiped with her 
apron the dampness 
off her cheeks, 

“If anyone is 
askin’ you, Patchin, 
tell them he was laid 
out all white and nice, 


after 


and him dead but a 
day gone,” she said. 
“It’s little enough I 


could do, so lone IT be 
and himself no help at 
all over there in = the 
barn. But you won't 
he sayin’ as how him- 
self was no help, and 
the dumb beasts 
knowin’ as much about 





How about that pic 
ture of Jo-Jo? We | 
want to run it awful 
bad!” He smiled 
steadily into the boy’s 
eyes. “You know how 
it is. We'll have to 
run a girl’s picture for Jo-Jo. 
don’t like to do that. Nor do you want 
to see a girl for Jo-Jo. But I'll tell you 
what you can do, Patrick. You get that 
baby picture of Jo-Jo for us!" 

“IT don't know, sir—it’s the only one 
she’s got.” 

“Oh, she'll trust you with it, Patrick! 
You played with Jo-Jo. You're the leader 
of the gang!” Into’ the boy’s troubled 
face he looked admiringly. 


Now we 


Hit boy blinked in a sudden shyness 
of pride. Never so slightly he drew 
up meager shoulders. Never so slightly 
(YGorman’s hand patted his shoulder. 
“We won't keep it on her, Patrick 
You know that. We'll use it to-night 
and return it to-morrow. We won't 
steal it. We'll give it back. You tell 
her that. We'll give it back to her. 
What do you say?’ His hand tightened 
on the frail shoulder. The boy gulped: 
“If you gives it back—if you gives it 
maybe I kin get it.” 
Quite quickly O'Gorman got afoot. He 
had achieved his purpose. The hand on 


atch’s shoulder gave the boy a sudden 
shove that started him toward the 
library. “Put on your cap, boy!” said 


“(io out after it. Return here 
with that kid’s picture!” 

The boy went on toward the library. 
Over his shoulder he cast one look of 
misery. He whispered : 

“T hates to go in all her sorrer.” 

Silver Street, as atch walked up the 
hill of it, was dark and quiet. Behind 
the curtain, Patch knew, was Jo-Jo all 
in white. Patch entered the little brick 
paved court at the side of the house. 
There was no one there. 

Patch tiptoed across the creaking floor. 
Cap in hand, he entered the little parlor 
reverently. There were many candles in 


(Gorman. 
before eleven 
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Minister —...or e/se forever 
hereafter hold his peace. 
Bridegroom — Er 
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Jo-Jo dead as him’? 
You'll say, if anyone 
be after askin’ you, 
I will. that ’twas himself sat 
ee in this room by the 

coffin, and it comin’ 
on dawn. And the drop taken he had 
for they all will be knowin’ of that 
was only so few sups of whisky as would 
keep a man with his heart up, and he 
not keenin’ like a woman over his son 
so tiny and white. You'll be after sayin 
all that, Patchin, for the heart of you 
that is sobbin’ with pity.” 

There was a great appeal in her blue- 
shadowed Patch could not meet 
those eves. He looked down at the cap 
He gulped: 





eyes. 


in his hands. 


“I’m awful sorry, Mrs. Fannan—and 
ll do what you says—and I’m awful 
sorry.” Then he looked swiftly up at the 


mother. A terrible desperation held in his 
eyes. “It’s not me, Mrs. Fannan—I wouldn't 
come in all this sorrer—-but he sent me— 
Corry sent me—and he owes mea dime— 
and he says to get his picture—and I 
don’t. wanter, but T’'ll lose my job—and 
kin I have his picture, Mrs. Fannan?” 


YH nodded slowly, as though she un- 
OY derstood. But that she did not under- 
stand, Patch knew from the far-away 
look in her eyes, 

“'Tis there on the mantel, Patchin, 
and it’s all that is left me. My heart 
is sick and no one is left me—ino one 
but himself in the barn, God pity him! 
and the horses stampin’. I'm alone. 
Patchin, and spent with the grief of 
me—and all that is left me is the pie- 
ture of proud in his whity 
bonnet, and the hair underneath like the 
soft hay the horses over there with him- 


Jo-cen so 


self do be eatin’. That is all that is 
left me. But I'll be after lettin’ you 
look upon it, Patchin man, until the 


tears do comes upon you.” 

Behind two dried pine cones and a 
large sea shell on the mantel was the 
picture of a baby in frilly white, shrunk 
in a photographer's deep chair. Almost 
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sovncone 
down on the wide-set frightened eyes 
was a white bonnet. And.the mouth 


was open in a tiny o, as though he was 
aghast at the still figure in the coffin. 

The mother moved over to the mantel. 
She lifted up the picture. But she did 
not look at it. She looked back over her 
shawl at Patch. 

“It’s in the warmth of the kitchen 
I'll be showin’ it to you, Patchin, and the 
fire keepin’ comp’ny. But in here it’s so 
shaky with them candles that I do be 
feared to look at it lest the picture of him 
move and himself so still in the coffin.” 


,HE closed the door behind them and 
7 moved across the creaking floor of the 
kitchen to a chair before the open-lidded 
stove. Patch, the picture in his hands, 
went to the other side of the stove. He 
sat himself patiently down in the wood 
box. He did not look at the picture. He 
looked askance at the mother. She was 
smiling faintly into the fire. 

‘'Twas not a cry he made that day,” 


she said, “but stare and look for the 
bird-een in the photygraph machine. 
‘It’s a wonder of the world he is, Mrs. 


Fannan,’ says the photy man. ‘Not a 
ery like other babies, and such a sight 
of child I’ve never seen a_ prettier.’ 
And I looked at the stoop of the man 
and thought what a power of bold, strap- 
pin’ man Jo-Jo would be and him grown 
like his father!” 

She peered 
wood box. 


into the gloom of the 
jut it’s not the picture you 
do be lookin’ at there in the dark, Patch 
Clancy, and it’s believin’ I am some bad 
thoughts is botherin’ you!” 

Patch shrunk into the box. 
ful sorry, Mrs. Fannan 
the time you is talkin’ 
so—and he owes me for 
I tole him the story—and the runnin’ 
job was easylike to-night—and he says, 
‘Get his picture!’—and I’m awful sorry 


“T’m aw 
and I'm prayin’ 
but Gorry says 
the cigarettes. 


but kin I have the picture for the 
paper? Kin I, Mrs. Fannan—kin I?” 
“For the paper, boy, is it?” 


HE quivered to her feet. She snatched 

the picture from him. Her thin, white 
hands pressed it to her shrunken bosom. 
Above the open stove her mother eyes 
blazed at the boy shrinking there in the 
dark. “Nothin’ is left me! Nothin’ is left 
me but the poor picture of him—and 
Joe Fannan 


barn, bad cess to the likes of him! It’s 
robbin’ me of all I have you'll be—and 
you so small there looks not a_ bad 
hone in the body of you! Ah, Patchin! 


Patchin! it’s evil you would do me, and 
me all alone this night with the mourn- 
The picture and fell on 
her bosom. She swayed slightly. “All I 
have is in that room—all I have! And 
with Jo-een gone and the turf is thumpin’ 
on the box, what will a lone woman have 
to look at, and remember and you tak 
in’ his picture from me?” There could 
come no answer from the wood box. 

Her eyes died. She slumped back into 


ers gone!” rose 


the chair. Only rose and fell on her 
hosom that tightly held picture. She 
sighed deeply. as with utter helplessness. 

“Ah, it’s a power they have, the 
newspapers !” she said plaintively. “It’s 
alone in my grief I would be, but they 
do be sendin’ men here and beggin’ it 
of me—and me only able to cry. One 
do be forcin’ himself in and the body 
not here for him to speed with prayin’, 
so I knew ‘tis robbin’ he’d be after 
And now you, Patchin, that played with 


him when the days were long!” 

After a little a woeful voice fluttered 
from the dark of the wood box: 

“I'm awful sorry, Mrs. Fannan 
I'm thinkin’ that would be Gorry 
self forcin’ himself in—and he what 
owes me money with bossy ways that 
drives me to hate him. And I didn't 
Wanter come, no more as I wanted Jo-Jo 
to come yesterday—but I'll lose the run- 
nin’ job—and Gorry ‘T'll use it 
to-night and return it te-morrer’—and 
Gorry says: ‘You tell her that.’ And if 
1 get it back agin, maybe I kin have it’ 
If I get it back agin, maybe I kin have 
it, huh, Mrs. Fannan?’ 


and 
him 


says: 


HE light of the dying embers shook 
up on the papered ceiling and moved 


freat shadows about the room. The 
room was very still. 

“If I get it back from Gorry for you, 
I kin have it—huh, Mrs. Fannan?” 

The mother looked down at the pic 
ture. She shook her head wearily. 

“Ah, Patchin, it’s a puzzle of the 
world you be with the promises on your 
lips,” she said at last. “But it’s my 
self am in sorrow enough to save sor 
row from you and you losin’ your job 


worten 
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run-the-hedge and a 
promises the men 
so I do be thinkin’ 
No wish of mine 
you the 


by me You be a 
puzzle sure, but no 
made me any time 
it’s the truth you say. 
would after causin’ 


be loss of 


the runnin’ job, and your mother scrimp- 
in’ and secrapin’ above to make ends 
meet. So I'll give the picture to you, 


Patchin man—and the promise given.” 


“I'm awful sorry, Mrs. Fannan—and I 
promise, honest.” 

He came hesitantly out of the dark. 
And she looked up at him, a terrible 
pathos in her eyes. “All I have—and 
the bonnet fallen! All I have to look 
at in the lonely nights and the fire 
playin’ strange smiles on his face! You 
would not be after keepin’ that from 
me long, Patchin?” 

Patch waited at the editor’s 


Ae: AIN 

elbow. He shuffled nervously with 

his feet the litter of papers. There held 

in his eyes a grave question. 
“Remember the promise I tole you of, 


Mr. O’Gorman, when I gives you that 
picture last night?’ 
O’Gorman turned round sharply. 
“Promise, boy? What promise? What 


picture? What are you talking about?” 

“T came in, sir, and I put the picture 
in your hands, and I says: ‘She give it to 
me, sir—and Jo-Jo in the other room— 
and she cried and tole me to bring it 
back to her—and I promised—and you 
says: “Good! Fine!’’ So it was alla 


promise—and I thought you’d remember 


about the promise if you didn’t ’bout 
other things. And has you the picture 
of Jo-Jo, sir, if you don’t mind—and 


maybe you is done with it and not need- 
in’ it no more?” 
“T don’t know anything about 
O’Gorman said. “See the librarian, boy.” 
Sut he says as how you got it—” 


O’Gorman got afoot in the litter of 
papers. “I tell you I don’t know any- 
thing about it!” he shouted. 

He banged his fist on the desk. A 
lighted cigarette protruded from that 
fist. At the shock of fist meeting desk 
the lighted end was jarred off. It fell, 
smoking and unnoticed, into the litter 


of papers at his feet. 

“Don’t know anything about it! 
busy. Get me my proofs. Get the last 
galley on the baby contest. I'll give you 


something to think about beside prom- 
ises. Jump!” 
ATCH “jumped.” He ran out to the 


composing room in the adjoining 
shed. In his mind was a growing fear. 
“He remembers thé promise given,” he 
said to himself. “He says baby contest 
and Jo-Jo was a baby—so he remem- 
bers the promise. I wonder has they lost 
it!” Patch came back to the news editor’ s 
About it were a number of men. 
of the men were coughing and 
wiping their eves. All were flushed and 
excited. A dry smoke from burnt 
paper was in the air. There was no 
longer about the desk a litter of papers. 
What had been the litter of papers had 
burst into a sudden fire. There remained 
only a blackened mass, pulpy and foul 
smelling. O’Gorman stood in the center of 
thegroup. Hewasexplainingina nervous, 
shaken way. “Must have dropped a ciga- 


desk. 
Some 


as 


rette. First thing I knew it was warm 
about my feet. I looked down and the 
whole shooting match was _ blazing. 
Shows how easily fires can start in these 
rat traps. I got riled at that blamed 
questioning boy, I remember, and must 
have thrown my cigarette, all lighted, 
into those papers.” 

Patch came hesitantly through the 


cluster of editors and 
reporters. He laid the 
the news editor’s desk. ©O’Gorman caught 
his fear-filled eve. “Here, boy,” he 
whipped out maliciously, “get down on 
your knees and clear away that mess you 
started. See there's nothing else burning.” 

As Patch obeyed, he over the 
little fellow. Patch picked up from the 
blackened heap a charred piece of card 
board thicker than the mass of news and 
copy paper. “What's that, boy?” 

“It looks sum’what like a picture, sir.” 

An anxious frown knuckled O’Gor- 
man’s forehead. “Picture? It isn’t the 
picture of one of those baby contestants, 
is it? Wecan’t afford to lose one of those. 
We'll be announcing the winners to 


readers and idle 
single proof on 


stood 


morrow night, and we don’t know who'll 
win. And we gotta run the winners’ 
pictures. Let me see that!” 

the fragment of a picture 


] Il was but 
It was the slanting, 
of a photograph. 


ragged, lower half 
There was visible be- 
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neath the smut the white clothes of an 
infant. The face had been consumed 
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invest in a diamond from Basch at $97.50 per 
carat; because direct importing from European 
cutters saves the waste of needless middlemen; be- 
cause, too, our policy is ‘‘many sales at asmall profit.’’ 


Send No Money—No Deposit—No References 


Tou on ou see rr diamond in our ap chet, set in your own choice of mount- 
ings, right in your home town—at our expense! We permit free 
examination, invite any test or comparison to prove a big money- 
saving—all without ebligating you to buy! 


Basch Money Back Guarantee 
+ Cash refund at any time within 2 years 


Our written contract, given with each diamond, to pay back the 
full price in cash less 10% any time within 2 years that the 
diamond may be returned for any reason; legally guarantees carat 
ve ight. uality and value; cuarantees also full price in exchange, 
any time! Cash Refund feature proves value, insures your investment! 
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Never a Time Like NOW to Buy Diamonds 


Others have raised their prices 25% during the past 12 months—40% altogether in 2 years, 
Yet Basch maintains $97.50 per carat price—buy now and share in rising values, 


Thousands Sold to “‘ Collier’s”” Readers — All Satisfied 
Let us refer you to them —to the Union Bank of Chicago (capital $600,000.00)—to Dun— 
banker. They will all tell you that we are reliable, respon- 


sible; America’s largest advertisers of diamonds; established 
36 years ago; reputed America’s lowest priced Diamond House, 



















‘National Jewelers’ Board of Trade— your own 





128 PAGE DELUXE 


Diamond Book 


More than acatalog. Written by recognized ex- 
perts it contains F ‘OTS about diamonds—their 
colors.qualities and values never before published! 
Explains how we have standardized the selling of 
diamonds, enabling you to buy as intelligent! = 

any expert! Thousands of styles, suggestions, illus- 
trations. Alsocompletelineof diamonds, watches, 


FREE! | 


Please send me by return mail your 
128 page DeLuxe Basch Diamond ik 
without cost or obligating me in any 
way. 


Jewelry—all standard makes at factory prices, ee 
Mm startlingly low by comparison 
Mail Conpon or write now to Address........-.-- anand 
L. BASCH & Co. Mail to 
Dept.1225 State & Quincy Sts., Chicago, Ill. L. BASCH & CO., Dept. T225 











State & Quincy Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


































“It’s the new Dr. Lyon’s 


Dental Cream”’ 
—the cream form of Dr. Lyon's 


Perfect Tooth Powder for 


those who prefer a_ tube 
dentifrice. 

ow you can 
choose between a 
standard dental 
cream and a stand- 
ard tooth powder. 
Ask your druggist for 
either—both safe, efficient, 
cleansing— 


Or.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


The new Dental Cream as produced by Dr. Lyon's 
laboratory embodies these important qualities for 
teeth-preservation: 


Quickly soluble. 

Deposits no sticky masses 
to encourage decay. ceding gums and loosen- 
Rinses thoroughly, leav- ing teeth. 


Send 2c postage for 10-day potas lanai e of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder or Dr. L ‘erfect Dental Cream. 
Addressl. W. LYON & SONS, 624 West 27th St., New York. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Look for the Coupon in each package that entitles you to a tooth brush Free. 


ing complete cleanliness. 
Safeguards you from re- 
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' completely. The frown deepened on wearily to herself. “Ah, ‘tis a thief of 
O’Gorman’s forehead. Quickly heturned the world that ’ud rob a lone woman— 
C oO the picture over. There was a strip of and it in some dark lost corner smilin’ 
PAN paper affixed to the base of the back. Under the boy’s vest, against his side. 
































Sugar Wafers 


—_ incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins, 


ADORA 


Another dessert oe Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountifu 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


confectionery filling. Another 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY 


ADORA 


UGAR WAFER 


A Fulte 2 
Ae cECTION 
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Junior 
Sales Dept. 
P. F. Collier 
& Son 

416 W est 13th St. 
New York City 


















Please tell me more of 
your plans for boys. to 
profitably occupy their time. 


The Energetic Boy— 


The most successful men 
work as hard as they play. 


You have enjoyed about half of 
yourvacation. Having had lots 
of fun you should now be feel- 
ing fine and dandy and anxious 
to devote a part of the remain- 
der of your “loafing days” to 
something that really counts 
and is worth while. 


Let us suggest a plan that you can 
start now and by the time school 
has opened, you will have built up 
a splendid business all your own. 


The work in itself is profitable and in addition 


we are offering valuable prizes to reward good 
work and enthusiasm. 


Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 
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The name of the baby in the photograph 
was typewritten on the strip. O’Gorman 
read the typewritten name on the strip 
He laughed. In his laugh was immense re- 
lief. He addressed the diminished cluster : 

“No chance of me leaving them baby 
advertisers round so loose! I got all 
stewed up over nothing. This? Why, 
this is only the picture of the kid that 
got killedin thatcollier fire!” He dropped 
to the blackened litter the poor fragment 
of picture from which Jo-Jo once had 
stared. Patch reached convulsively for it. 
The fragment in his hands, he looked up 
from his back-stooping toil. Warm in 
his eyes were angry tears. 

His promise had been broken. There 
was only for him that had broken and 
outraged that promise one name of 
scorn. “You thief of the world!” Patch 
sobbed. “You owes me a dime—and 
now you’s burned it—and she’s all 
alone! Oh, you thief of the world!” 

But O’Gorman did not hear him. 
was wiping off his fingers the 
from Jo-Jo’s picture. 


He 
smut 


that 
little 
fragment 


night. Patch en- 
brick-paved court. 
of the picture 


T was late 
tered the 
The charred 


was in his hand. 
Through the transom of the door un- 
Within, 


der the stairs played a dim light. 
in the shadowy 


kitchen, Mrs. 
Fannan was 
bending over the 
fire, he knew, 
and listening 
against his re 
turn. He had 


promised to 
bring back to 
her that night 
Jo-Jo’s picture. 
He tiptoed 
toward the stair- 
case —a_ furtive 
shadow. He 
looked down at 
the sad frag- 
ment of the pic- 
ture. 

“Maybe,” he 
said, “maybe 
she’d know I 
meant to keep 
my promise if I 
gives her this!” 
He opened the 
inner door the 
faintest space 
and peeped in. 

She was sit- 
ting by the stove. The lid was removed 
and the red ember light played vaguely 
on her face. Her eyes were upon the 








fire. He closed the door softly. Her 
eyes frightened him. 
He lingered, his hand on the knob. 


Tle wanted to tell her; he dared not tell 
her. Piteously penitent, he put his face 
to the door between them. In so low 
a voice she never could have heard, he 
whispered: “Gorry’s burned it—and I 
promised—but I can’t give you this. 
I’m awful sorry.” Through all the next 
| afternoon he sat in his sunny bedroom. 
He did not go down to his gang. He 
was too fearful of Mrs. Fannan’s eyes. 
Under his vest, hot against his side, was 
the fragment of the picture. In the hush 
of twilight, after five o’clock, he slunk 
down the rickety staircase to return to 
the running job. He heard the screen 
door below squeaking open. So she had 
been watching for him all that day. 

She stepped out into the court, the 
| green shawl about her slight shoulders, 
a clean blue apron over her skirt. 





| “I’m awful sorry, Mrs. Fannan,” he 
| trembled from the staircase, “but—but 
I thinks they’s lost it!” 
HE white arm of the woman 
clutched the shawl at her throat. 
“Lost it? Lost it, you tell me? Is 


" 


it lost it on me—Jo-Jo’s: picture! 
“I’m awful sorry, Mrs. Fannan 
She turned on him. Her eyes were 
like glass. “Awful sorry you be! You 


” 


with the fine promises the time I was 
sick with sorrow! Awful sorry! Oh, 
you thief of the world! You thief of the 
world that ‘ud rob a lone woman! Yet 


you be gettin’ down out of here the way 
you come, you thief of the world!” Patch 
huddled down out of sight behind the balus- 
trade. The woman moved slowly away. 
“And now I'll be havin’ to go after 
it myself, that has no fine words to beg 
for me and no man to fight,” she said 

















What do you know about it?’’ 
boy’s hand nervously fingered the 
top of the desk. He wet his lips 


\ jib jejb ip ¢ 


the fragment of the picture burned like 
a hot coal. 

It was a busy night. Not that any 
big story had “broken.” It was the 
night that marked the close of the 
“Golden Rain” baby contest. On that 
night were to be published the names 
and pictures of the baby winners of the 
lot, the two automobiles, the furniture, 
and the diamond ring. 


T was a hard night for Patch. Herap 

back and forth, back and forth, back 
and forth. “Here, boy!” shouted O’Gor. 
man. “Get the picture for the first 
page! The topnotcher that won the lot! 
Jump!” Patch came out of the doorway 
of the library. The picture of the baby 
that had won the capital prize was in his 
hand. Coming down the newsroom—as 
he once had seen her coming along the 
wharf—was Jo-Jo’s mother! 

Patch crouched back into the dark 
of the doorway. His heart jumped 
against his ribs. Like terrible hammer 
strokes, it seemed to thump the frag. 
ment of picture against his ribs. 

She stopped at O’Gorman’s desk—a 
frail figure pitifully shrunken in awe 
into herself. O’Gorman looked up, an 
inquiring light in his eyes. The woman 
spoke hurriedly. 

“Don’t know anything about it, ma’m,” 
Patch heard 
O’Gorman say. 

The woman 
trembled on. 
Reddening, 
O’Gorman 
to his feet. 

“T tell you we 
don’t know any- 
thing about it!” 
he said in louder 
tones. “If he 
promised that, 
he’ll bring it 
back himself. I 
can’t be both- 
ered. If you had 
given it to me 
when I asked 
for it, I might. 
Not now. I'm 
busy, madam!” 

He grabbed up 
a cigarette and 
turned his back 
on the woman. 
He started away, 
puffing viciously. 

The woman 
followed after 
him, a mere 
apron. 


rose 


The 


tremble of shawl and 

O’Gorman turned on her, shouting 
brutally: “You get out of here! We 
don’t know a thing about, your blamed 
picture! We don’t want you in here! 
If you want the picture, sue for it!” 

The woman shrunk from him. A lean 
whitish arm clutched convulsively the 
shawl at her throat. She turned from 
the low-hanging lights of the newsroom. 

There, in the dark of the doorway, 
Patch struggled in his soul. He looked 
down through hot tears at the picture 
bent in his clenched, bandaged hands. 
He crouched back farther into the door- 
way. He looked hard at that picture. 

He drew out from under his vest the 
fragment of picture that had been Jo- 
Jo’s. That he dropped into the dark 
of the doorway. His eyes never left 
the picture of the prize winner in his 
hands. His hands felt across the back 
of the prize-winner’s picture. He tore 
off the strip of paper. His eyes read 
the strip: “Phyllis Bevans.” 

He shoved the picture up under his 
vest. Ahead he saw Jo-Jo’s mother mov- 
ing silently into the long shadows of the 
deserted business office. He sidled out 
of the doorway and followed after her. 

Slowly Patch came back into the news- 
room. O’Gorman was waiting for Patch 
to come with the picture of the baby 
prize winner, Phyllis Bevans. Some 
thing caused him to turn round. He 
saw Patch. 

“You!” he said. “What you doing out 
here? The Bevans baby’s picture—where 
is it, boy? What’d you do with it?” 

He looked at the empty hands of the 
boy. From the empty hands he looked 
to the boy’s eyes. In those eyes, at once 
so bright and so pleading, he read the 


guilt of the boy! “You little thief! 
You gave it to that woman! They 
looked just alike—you gave it to her! 


oh 


Don’t lie! You gave it to her! 
The boy was abject in his guilt. He 
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snified nervously like a cowardly little 
dog. “I couldn’t help it, Mr. O'Gorman. 


The bonnet was over the eyes 
Jo-Jo’s—and I says as how 
Jo-Jo in them whity 
pretty in the paper 
it under the gas 
‘It’s Jo-een!’ she says—” 

O’Gorman reached out. He got the 
boy by the shoulder. By the shoulder, 
roughly, he shoved him toward the busi- 
ness office. “Go after it! Get that pic- 
ture back! Get that picture back, you 
thief—or you're fired!” 

But the boy held back, pleading: 

“Will the dime pay for it? Will the 
dime pay for it, Mr. O’Gorman? Will 
the dime what you owes me for ciga- 
rettes pay for it?” 


jest like 
you fixed up 
laces so he’d look 
and she looked at 
lamp on the wharf. 


O’Gorman’s hand dropped from the 
shoulder. Like a cowardly little dog, 
Patch crouched away in fear. But no 


outburst followed from O’Gorman. 


YUDDENLY reflective, O’Gorman fin- 

gered his close-shaven chin. He 
looked at the sniffling, nervous boy. Into 
his eyes, as he looked, crept that certain 
light of appraisal. 

Then he shrugged himself out of the 
thoughtful mood. He felt in a_ vest 
pocket. Very slowly he fished out a dime. 

“T never meant to keep that on you, 
Patrick.” He pressed the dime into the 
boy’s bandaged hand. And his voice was 
very pleasant: 

“I was going to fire you, Patrick. But 
T won't fire you. T see now why you did 
it. You just had to—eh, Patrick?’ 

Tears showed in the eyes of the boy. 
He had despaired of that dime. Never 
had he expected from O’Gorman such 
sympathy. He melted. He cried miserably. 

O’Gorman put a hand on the boy’s quiv- 
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He patted that shoulder. 
“Don’t cry about it, Patrick,” he said 
with studied friendliness. “You’ve put 
us in a deuce of a hole. If you had only 
waited till to-morrow, now—but don’t 
ery about it.” 
He smiled 


ering shoulder. 


into the boy’s face. Into 
the boy’s face he smiled until at last 
Patch smiled back—a moist, little smile. 

At that smile of the boy’s, O’Gorman 
said: “Couldn’t you get it back from her. 
Patrick, just for to-night? We'll return 
it to her sure this time. Just like I gave 
you back that dime.” Wiping his eyes. 
but still sniffling, the boy went slowly 
and submissively into the night. 


NCE more Patch waited at the edi- 
tor’s elbow. O’Gorman looked round. 
“Gee, that was quick, Patrick!” he 
said. The boy laid the dime on the edge 
of the desk. 

“I’m awful sorry, 
she was still lookin’ 
under the gas lamp. ‘It’s Jo-een laugh- 
in’ up at me in the light,’ she says. 
‘God bless you, Patch!’ And sir—she 
smiled. And I ain't no thief of the world, 
Mr. O’Gorman. I couldn’t take that 
back from her—her smile.” 

O’Gorman slumped back in the chair. 
He looked down at the dime for a long 
time. “I’ve been thinking; Patrick— 

His face was very gray. He venched 
out. Very slowly he pocketed the dime. 

“Well, we’re even now,” he began 
again. “T’ll keep the dime. You keep 
the running job. Let the woman keep 
the picture. It’s not Jo-Jo’s. It’s a baby 
girl’s. But she’ll never know that. And 
she can look at it in the nights when 
she’s all alone.” He lifted his gray face. 
Patrick,” he said quietly, “couldn’t 

jerk up that man in the stable?’ 


Mr. O’Gorman—but 
at it on the wharf 


you 








Is Roger Sullivan a Boss? 


Continued from page 6 


pany appeared to the general view as 
just such a deal. Croakings of scandal 
were heard from the moment of the in- 
troduction of the bill, and they still echo, 
although it is twenty years since. Sulli- 
van was early known as one of the par- 
ties at interest, and as the company’s 
affairs worried along through the muni- 
cipality for a dozen or fifteen years, ap- 
peared as its executive head. 


That Ogden Gas Deal 

1° the company was projected as a 
hold-up scheme, it did not work out 

that way in the beginning, for the old 

company did not buy it and it went to 

manufacturing gas upon its own account. 


If, on the other hand, it was a legiti- 
mate competitive enterprise, the com- 
petitive feature failed of its purpose, 


for it finally did pass into the hands of 
the older company, and that purchase 
price is a part of the burden upon the 
backs of Chicago citizens to-day. The 
sum realized ultimately by its promoters 
is admitted to be three millions, and 
alleged to be as high as nine. In either 
event, and whether three or nine mil- 
lions, the moral issue, however, remains 
the same. 

Sullivan, however, denies that there 
was a moral issue. He stoutly contends 
that the enterprise was legitimately 
competitive, and points to the fact that 
it entered upon the manufacture of gas, 
that a price war resulted and the cost 
of such fuel to the consumer was greatly 
reduced; and that, so far as selling out 
is concerned, his own holdings have 
just recently passed over, and that long 
after the city had gained the right to 
regulate the price of and hence 
could have no further interest in main- 
taining competition. 

Nor does Roger admit that either the 
transaction as a whole, around which 
have clustered the more important ac 
tivities of his business and political life, 
nor his personal part in it, was in any 
way reprehensible. 

A Corporation Man, But — 
With him it was justa piece of bread- 
and-butter politics. Once the thing 
was launched he had tostay in polities, day 
and night for twenty years, to protect it 
from assault, and pave the way for its 
successful development and conclusion. 
To this end he had to have friends in 
the State Legislature and he had to have 
friends in the City Council, and he had 
them. He had to have a city organiza- 
tion, and a down-State organization, and 
he had them. He had to make trades 
and deals and alliances, and he made 
them. He aimed always to keep his po- 
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litical agreements. When he had to have 
help he never questioned the source from 
which it came. When obligations had to 
be repaid he found a way to discharge 
them. Both the Council and the State 
Legislature at times in these twenty years 
have been corrupt. I am not saying that 
Sullivan was corrupt. It may not have 
been necessary. I do not know whether or 
not he would have yielded if it had been 


necessary. He might have preferred 
loss to corruption, but it is not on rec- 


did lose voluntarily, or 
that he ever marched his forces off the 
field because some of his allies might 
be suspected of a taint. 

During the long battle of the citizens 
of Chicago for control of their public 
utility corporations the Sullivan clan 
has usually been found going into action 
on the corporation side. 

At the same time Walter L. Fisher, 
Charles EF. Merriam, and other represen- 
tatives of advancing civic standards say 
they sometimes found Sullivan far in 
advance of other corporation represen- 
tatives in his appreciation of changing 
public sentiment. 

Although he voted his cohorts against 
the bill to give Chicago the right to 
regulate the price of gas, he confessed to 
the proponents of the bill, and declared 
to his fellow opponents, that regulation 
was bound to come. 


One Ear to the Ground 

HEN the bill became a law Sulli- 

van stood with the People’s Gas 
Company in its fight for the most favor- 
able terms of regulation, yet when a dead- 
lock developed he appeared as an inter- 
mediary between the representatives of 
the city and the People’s Gas Company. 

This is cited both to do the man jus- 
tice and to show the extent of his polit- 
ical prescience. 

Sullivan as a political leader has been 
practical—a man without ideals—who 
played the game as he found it. He is 
a sort of political barometer. As the 
popular standard has risen his stand- 
ards have risen. 


ord that he ever 


Here are a few of the barometer 
readings in Roger’s case: At certain 


times in his career in Illinois he has 
cast the weight of his influence for the 
civil service, direct primaries, and the 
commission form of government, merely 
because he had the advance in 
the popular mind. This is the most 
hopeful thing you can say about Sulli- 


sensed 


van to-day, apart from his brains and 
likableness—he is politically wise. He 
reads the drift—and follows it. Like 


he’s for 
is long 


Murphy, “If uplift’s the word, 
it.” And yet Sullivan's record 
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Valparaiso University | 


(ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FOUNDED 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 





Thorough Instruction at the Lowest Expense 











Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, bocinting the +. ae 
of Medicine and Dentistry | 





HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of giving to 
‘low person, whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a 

thorough practical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated by the numbers 
who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 


Valparaiso University was founded with 3 departments, 4 in- 
structors, and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. 
Now there are 29 departments, 209 instructors and an annual 
enrollment of more than 5000 different students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this University 
constantly increases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study 
and offers additional advantages without making the expense to 
the student any greater. The University is well equipped with 
buildings, libraries and laboratories for giving instruction in the 
following 


Kindergarten, Primary 
Departments Science, Agriculture, Scientific, Higher 
Spanish, Sciences, Classic, Engineering, 
Architecture, Manual Training, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine 
Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, Dentistry, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Penmanship, and Review. 


Preparatory, High School, Education, 
Methods, Domestic 


English, German, French, Italian, 


© The Department of Dentistry of the University is the well-known 
Dentistry Chicago College of Dental Surgery, one of the oldest and best equipped 
dental colleges in the country. Dr. Truman W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Illinois. 


2 2 Valparaiso University owns its college and hospital buildings in both 
Medicine Valparaiso and Chicago. The Chicago buildings are just across the 
street from the Cook County Hospital, in one of the greatest Medical centers 
in the world. Two years of the work may be done in Valparaiso, thus greatly 
reducing the expenses, or the entire four years may be done in Chicago. 


° © The Department of Engineering provides such training in the 
Engineering class room, laboratory and field as to fit the student for the 
exacting duties of the modern Civil Engineer. 
Law The Department of Law meets the demands of those who desire efficient 
training for this profession. 
Music A thoroughly equipped department housed in a new building. An oppor 
tunity is offered the student to combine such work in the other departments 


of the University as may be desired with work in the Conservatory, at no extra 


expense. 


The new Domestic Science and 


Domestic Science and Agriculture 4)°,2¢} Domsiif, Seienge and 


enable the University to accommodate all who wish work in these departments. 


Students enter the Departments of Law, Medicine and Dentistry at the beginning 
of the year only. All other departments at any time. 

While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low it has not been made 

at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 
“ Cc a 9? so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
The ost of Living board and room may be had at from $1.80 to $3.00 
per week. Tuition gamed per quarter of twelve weeks, or $65.00, if paid in ad- 
vance, for a year of forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 


for the year it includes all the departments, excepting Medical, Dental and pri- 
vate lessons in Music. 


tuition and furnished room for the regular school 


The total expense of board, ; 
or for forty-eight weeks $151.40. 


year (thirty-six weeks), need not exceed $119.80; 
For Free Catalog Address 


HENRY B. BrROowN, President or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


Box 3, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 





The Forty-second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 


Second Quarter, December 8, 1914; Third Quarter, 
March 2, 1915; Fourth Quarter, May 25, 1915 
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Military Educational 
/nstitutions 








NEW MEXICO 
Military Institute 


Nine months a year of outdoors at an 


altitude of 3,700 feet, in the garden 
spot of the southwest, trained for 
college or business under a mili- 
tary system that makes for manli- 
ness and self-reliance—that is what 
a course at the New Mexico Military 
Institute would mean for your boy. 
School owned and supported by 
State of New Mexico. 40-acre cam- 
pus, 11 buildings. Our equipment, 
training and record win year after 
year ranking by U. S. Government 
as a ‘‘distinguished institution.’’ 
Send for catalog. 


Col. JAMES W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box K Roswell, N. M. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MILITARY SCHOOL 

West of the Mississippi 

Rated by United States ommnest as one 
of the ten “honor schools 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


hits the mark in «a Boy’s Education. Reaches 
and develops, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally, where ordinary day schools do not 
interest. Prepares for Colleges, Universi- 
ties, Government Academies, or Business. 
Men teachers from Universities. Individual 
instruction. All athletics, system reaching 
every student. Swimming pool, new gym- 
nasium. Situated in historic Lexington, 
on Santa Fe trail, 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Easy of access from all points. For 
eatalog and further information address 


The Secretary, 1824 Washington Ave. 


LEXINGTON, NO. 


Culver Stands Alone 


There are several fine military schools in the United 
States, but only one Culver. Culver is not old, but 
already its system of education is the last word in the 
technique of producing boys 
capable of doing big things 
tomorrow. It is the model of 
many @ lesser institution. If 
you are interested to know 
why, send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Address 


The Dean's Office 


Gives 
ACADEMY 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
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NORTHWESTERN 


oe AND NAVAL ACADEMY 
Wis., and High'and Park, Ilinois 
\ select school with a high standard of 
Academic work, supplemented by the 
physical, moral and social benefits of a 
Military and Naval life. Limited en- 
roliment; references required. For cat- 
alogue which will be of interest to 
thoughtful and diseriminating parents, 
address Col. R. P- DAVIDSON, Supt, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Western Military Academy 


Prepares boys for college or business. Ten mod- 
ern buildings in beautiful park. New fireproof 
barracks and swimming pool. Unsurpassed equip- 
ment. 36th year begins September 16th. 

Room assignments for next September are now 
being made. Booklet, “Reasons Why,” with 
other, information will be supplied on request. 


Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M., Supt., Box 25, Alton, Ill. 


New Jexsey, Bordentown-on-the-Dela ware. 
“1; ° Thorou 
Bordentown Military Institute 7°" 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, comfortable buildings, health ful lo- 
cation, careful supervision of athletics, military discipline that develops charec- 
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enough in this behalf that we may give 
him credit for some real sincerity. In 
fact, there is not much of seeming about 


Roger. His vices have been about as public 
as his virtues—possibly a trifle more so. 

Sullivan’s espousal of the cause of 
Woodrow Wilson is cited as another case 
in point. Of course, it may be pointed 
out that there was no necessary virtue 
in this—that when his political enemies, 
Harrison and Hearst, espoused the 
cause of Clark, there was nothing for 
Roger todo but espouse the cause of Wilson. 

On the other hand, it was well known 
that when Sullivan returned from the 
meeting of the National Democratic 
Committee at Washington in December, 
1911, after having heard the Bryans and 
the Clarks and the Underwoods talk, he 
made the statement to some of his 
friends that “this fellow Wilson put it 
all over ‘em.” 

Still he did not come out for Wilson. 
He merely told Wilson one day when he 
was in Chicago: “When it is all over, I 
am satisfied that you will be satisfied.” 

I see no deep reason, therefore, for 
doubting that his support of Wilson was 
not as sincere as it was effective. 


His Beginnings, and Now 

HESE things are all pointed to by the 

friends of Sullivan to-day as an evi- 
dence of the progressive tendency of his 
life. They admit that he was schooled 
in low politics; that he _ bargained, 
traded, log-rolled, and blinked his eyes 
exactly as any man must do who would 
be a leader among the only kind of peo- 
ple Sullivan could lead; but they say 
that his horizon has widened; that his 
ethical standards have risen. They 
claim his career should be scanned 
with a sympathetic and an apprecia- 
tive eye. Such offenses as are justly 
chargeable to Sullivan, they declare, 
lie far in the past, and that it is 
unjust, for instance, to measure the 
Ogden deal of twenty years 
ago by the standards everywhere ac- 
cepted to-day, nor to charge the igno- 
rant and unethical operations of an 
obscure ward politician of the nine- 
ties against the aspirations of the in- 
telligent and widely observant Roger 
Sullivan of the present. 

gut,” asks some one, “if Roger is 
the friend of President Wilson, why 
is he the foe of Secretary Bryan?’ 


Gas 


Ah! By that keen question is pegged 
an interesting tale that tells almost 


as much about our versatile Secretary 
of State as about the resourceful lion 
of Chicago’s Democratic jungles. 

The beginning of the trouble was 
back, far back, for Mr. Bryan, it ap- 
pears, has never been able to think 
well of Mr. Sullivan since he bolted 
free silver in 1896 and campaigned 
behind Palmer and Buckner. 

The fires of Bryan’s animosity hav- 


ing smoldered long, broke out in 1904 
in a determination to erase Roger 
from the national Democratic map, 


something to which Roger was totally 
disinclined. The first skirmish was 
at the notorious “train-robber” con- 
vention at Springfield in that year. 
A Democratic State convention in 
Illinois is a complicated affair. There 
are county conventions, legislative 
conventions, and Congressional conven- 
tions, and with each convention a 
caucus or caucuses; there are commit- 
tees—county, district, and State com- 
mittees—wheels within wheels, caucuses 
within caucuses, conventions within con- 
ventions, side shows and open-air acts, 


all fusing in the great hippodrome of 
the main convocation with its fifteen 


hundred delegates. 


Outplaying Mr. Bryan 
HREE particular elements had de- 
sires of this convention. First might 
be mentioned Mr. Hearst. This was one 
of the times when Mr. Hearst aspired to 
be the Presidential nominee of the Demo- 


cratic party. To secure the support of 
the Illinois delegation which this con- 
vention would name, Mr. Hearst’s repre- 
sentative had expended much red ink 
and a sum reported at $350,000. Sec- 
ond, there was Mr. Carter Harrison of 
Chicago—desiring—well, I do not know 


Besides, he 


Third, there 


exactly what—but desiring. 
had a feud with Mr. Sullivan. 


was John I. Hopkins, of whom we shall 
hear later—with Sullivan as his major 
general in active command. Hopkins 
and Sullivan were generally at feud 
with Harrison, they were usually in a 
war to the knife with Hearst, and al- 


ways seeking political power. 





In the upshot Sullivan controlled this 
Springfield convention absolutely. How 
he controlled it has ever since been an 
issue between himself and Mr. Bryan, 
but there can be no doubt the convention 
itself rested in the hollow of the hand 
of Roger. It did what he permitted it 
to do. No one got consideration except 
by his favor. Contests were decided, 
nominations were made, delegates were 
chosen, resolutions were passed—all at 
the nod of Sullivan. 

More Political Magic 
ULLIVAN was elected to the Illinois 
place upon the National Democratic 
Committee, and a Sullivan delegation was 


elected to the St. Louis National Con- 
vention—a delegation which Roger, in 
the magnanimous mood that often 
comes to him in victory, permitted to 
be instructed for his enemy—Hearst. 
But Mr. Bryan did not welcome this 
Illinois delegation to St. Louis with 
beaming smiles. Instead he fought it 
in the subcommittee on credentials, in 


the main committee, and upon the floor 
of the convention, where, to the full 
limit of two hours and the whole length 
of his vocabulary, Mr. Bryan denounced 
the Illinois convention as controlled by 
train robbers, of whom he indexed Roger 
Sullivan as the bandit chief. But de- 
nunciation failed to shake Roger loose. 
He clung to his place as National Com- 
mitteeman, and to his delegates, which 
he voted with characteristic Sullivan 
stubbornness from the first ballot to the 
one upon which Parker was nominated. 

But Mr. Bryan is a man somewhat 
set in his ideas. He had conceived of 





























Roger Sullivan and his daughter, Mrs. Leo 
Cummings, on her wedding day 





Roger as a blot upon the fair scutcheon 
of Democracy and one which must be 
wiped out. The next chance to expunge 
Roger would be at the Illinois Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1906, which was 
held at Peoria and sometimes known in 
history as the “doormat” convention 
“doormat” because a correspondent of the 
“Record-Herald” wired his paper that 
the Peorians, after looking the delegates 
over, took their doormats in at nights. 

But Roger was again in absolute con- 
trol. He plumed his ascendancy by a 
bit play in which sardonic humor 
and politics were deftly mingled 
through the of a beautiful in- 
dorsement of Mr. Bryan as the man who 
“towers above all Americans fittest 
to lead in the fight to rescue our Govern- 
ment from the hands of special interests 
und restore it to the people.” 


of 
good 


passage 


as 


**Practical’’ Oratory 


HE next order of business 
the motion to expunge Roger. 

side sent three gladiators to the 
torical fray, but the delegation de- 
manded to hear Sullivan himself. The 
Y Was warm. Roger was in his shirt 
ves, and public speech was not his 

e, but he climbed upon the platform 
and burst out in a piece of oratory that 
made the rafters tingle. It was like 


was 
Each 
oria- 


on 





—— 


himself—rough and _ practical—straight 


from the shoulder. 


Sullivan is of only medium height, 
but heavy—weighing 210 pounds, and 


yet without being paunchy. He is mere- 
ly stocky; very stocky. There is a kind 
o* primal courage about the man, which 
is made more engaging by an appearance 
of candor. When aroused he has abun- 
dant magnetism, he radiates energy, his 
cunning gray eyes dart light, and there 
is something leonine in his passion. The 
expression of his mouth is good-humored, 


but there is, too, a nasty curl to the 
upper lip of Sullivan when he is in 
anger, and his white, regular teeth 
clamp like the bite of steel shears. The 
total impression which the man gives 
off is that of resolute strength, com- 


bined with shrewd intelligence. 


What the Speech Did 
—- speech itself was cunningly 
phrased. He made the issue appear 
a personal one between himself and Mr. 
Bryan—and some of Mr. Bryan’s lieu- 
tenants. There he left the matter. Sulli- 
van had spoken ten minutes. His speech 
made a sharp impression. It cemented 
the victory his political skill had already 
guaranteed. By a vote of 1,038 to 570 
the convention refused to expunge Roger. 
Two days before he had said that on 
roll call he would receive 1,035 votes— 
which in itself indicates that Sullivan as 
a politician deceives himself but slightly 
as to how the votes will hatch. Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Bryan are still at war. 

But this, like other events described, 

is well in the past of Sullivan. 

Casting about for some test of the up- 
to-the-minute political standards of 
Roger Sullivan, I came upon the situa- 
tion in the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, Which has to do with the main- 
tenance and operation of the drain- 
age canal. This district is managed 
by a board of nine trustees, who are 
elected by the people—a board which 
is just now in possession of the Sulli- 
van Democrats. It has upward of five 
hundred names on its pay rolls, and 
its operations involvean expenditure of 
is high as two million dollars a year. 
There is no space here to go into the 
methods of the board, but a mere casu- 
al glance revealed things that lent no 
encouragement to the theory that Mr. 
Sullivan’s standards have greatly ad- 
vanced so far as goes the character 
of his political associates or the things 
which such associates may do. 

No sketch of Sullivan would 

complete that did not include a 
erence to his family life. He 
his home and spends much time in it. 


be 
ref- 


loves 


Mrs. Sullivan is a woman of very im- 
pressive appearance, tall, with strong, 


regular features, and large dark eyes, 
contrasting with a high forehead and 
masses of nearly white hair. She 
takes considerable interest in her hus- 
band’s political career, and is herself 
a director in both the Democratic 
Woman’s League and the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Club. 

There is a 
sober-minded 
graduated 


son, Beetius, a_ fine, 
boy who has just been 
from Yale and entered the 


practice of law in Chicago. There 
are three daughters, all married. 
These, with their husbands, who are 
fine-appearing men, and the grandchil 


dren, when gathered about the Sullivan 
dining table, which, is of baronial size, 
make a most attractive family party. 
But now we draw toward the end. 
In some points the human appeal of 
the man may have influenced me to do 
him more than justice: in some others 
abhorrence of low political practice may 
have caused me to do him 
As He Sees Himself 
YULLIVAN looks back over 
WY and is satisfied with it. He 
tive over being called a boss, and he is a 
bit surprised at the hail of criticism that 


less. 


his career 
is sensi- 


continues to descend upon him in the 
midst of what he deems a well-earned 
success. He believes that at all times 


he has correctly interpreted the will, the 
state of mind, and the ethical standards 
of the majority of his party in Tllinois. 
Indeed, it is more to demonstrate that 
he is a chosen leader and not a self-con- 
stituted boss than to gratify any ambi- 
tion to be a Senator that Roger Sullivan 
has announced his candidacy at a time 
when, under the primary system, first. 
the voters of his party and, finally, of 
the State, may place the stamp of their 
approval or disapproval upon his past 
record and his present aspirations. 
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“The change from Li ] FE H il T : mother smile with 
the farm to the incoin nters ost e erritory pleasure and under- 
village life was not Continued from page $1) standing humor. 
so great as I had “And yet,” he con- 
anticipated,” Lincoln says. “Father not to enjoy his companionship with the  tinues, “in spite of my diagonal suit and 
only carried with him several cows and merchants and bankers of the town, purple tie, I felt very ignorant and very 
a span of horses, but the house which while Owen, as first assistant in a candy awkward as I left our house on that 
he rented on the outskirts of the village store, was as busy as a bee in a sugar first day and started for the chapel. To 
possessed (unfortunately) a large garden, bowl. A part of every holiday was spent me the tall brick building, standing 


and not only were we forced to continue 
our milking and currying, we were set 
to work at once planting potatoes and 
other vegetables, and as the soil had 
been neglected for several years, the 
weeds sprang up like dragon’s teeth. 
Work, it seemed, was not to be escaped 
even in the town.” 


HOUGH resenting this flavor of the 
7. farm and somewhat disappointed in 
the rented home, Lincoln admits that he 
was vastly pleased with his new sur- 
roundings. “The fact that we were 
within a few minutes’ walk of Main 
Street, and could go to the store 


in fishing or swimming or in roaming 
the woods with Mitchell and George, but 
on Sundays we all dressed in our best 
and went to church as to a solemn funce- 
tion, fully alive to the social grandeur 
of Banker B and Congressman D—but 
still more alive to the wonderful toilets 
and stately beauty of their daughters. 

“Theoretically there’ were no_ social 
distinctions in Osage, but in fact we stood 
in awe of every veranda and family 
carriage. Our visitors were never from 
the pretentious homes in the midst of 
leafy lawns but from the farm—but 
mother was apparently content with her 


bleakly in the center of the campus, was 
as imposing as I imagine the Harper 
Memorial Library must be to the pres- 
ent-day youngster entering the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. To mount the steps to 
the door meant running the gauntlet of 
a dozen young men ready of speech, citi- 
fied of dress—urban aristocrats fairly 
entitled to laugh at a hired hand like 
myself. 

“I would have balked completely, 
not David Pointer, a neighbor’s son, 
unteered to lead the way. “Gratefully 
I accepted his offer, and so passed for 
the first time into the lofty room which 

came to mean so much to me in 


had 
vol- 








aut any moment, was an ever- 
recurring delight. 

Osage, only a village then, 
was situated on the prairie, just 
at the margin of a belt of hard- 
wood timber through which the 
Cedar River ran, and though 
quite commonplace to passing 
strangers, was deeply signifi- 
cant to these farmer boys. “It 
was, in truth, the lair of an 
alien tribe, hostile and pitiless. 
Up to this time,” Lincoln ex- 
plains, “we had hated and 
feared as well as envied all 
town boys (they were our nat- 
ural enemies), and now, sud- 
denly, we were thrown among 
them and put entirely upon our 
own defenses. Of all this tribe 
we knew but one, a certain 
Mitchell Morgan, son of an old 
Seotch carpenter, and even he 
insisted on trying us out. 

“Owen escaped with only a 
few bruises, but I was obliged 
to resort to craft in mastering 


Loring Hitchcock, who was 
strong aS a moose and trucu- 
lent as a weasel. In friendly 


tests of strength I succeeded in 
convincing him that I might be 
dangerous in battle. Moreover 
Mitchell was disposed to side 
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after years. It was swarming 
with a hundred merry young 
people and the high ceiling, the 
Corinthian columns on the side 
walls, the big pipe organ, the 
stately professors on the plat- 
form, the self-confident choir— 
all these sights and sounds and 
faces reduced me to a condition 
of abject humility. What right 
had Itoallthissplendor? Sliding 
hurriedly into a seat, I cowered 
behind Walter Blake, glad of 
the obscurity which my short 
stature guaranteed to me.” 
The Cedar Valley Seminary 
at this time was very primitive, 
hardly more than a high school, 
and yet it served its purpose. 
It gave Lincoln and his like the 
opportunity of meeting those 
who were older, finer, and more 
learned than they, and every 
day was like turning a fresh 
and delightful page in a book 





of verse, not only because it 
brought new friends, new ex- 
periences, but because it sym- 


bolized the world, the field of 
conquest for these sons of the 
border. 

“It permitted us to work on 
the farm seven months of the 











year and to wrestle with alge- 





with me in desperate crises, 
and so at last I won a sort of 
armed and watchful peace.” 

During April and May Lin- 
coln worked in the little garden, 
but as the wheat harvest came 
on Dunean called him to help 
in the warehouse, and this turned out 
to be a most informing and pleasant ex- 
perience. 

The street, as it was called, was merely 
a wagon road which passed in front of 
a row of rude elevators of various shapes 
and sizes whose backs chuted grain into 
cars upon the switch. On this road the 
buyers met the farmers as they came to 
market, alighting upon the loads like 
hawks and bidding against one another 
for the grain. 

“Several of these merchants were of 
a type I had never before known, humor- 
ous, shrewd, remorseless in warfare, yet 
good friends beneath it all. At certain 
hours of the day they had very little to 
dc but banter or debate, and, as they 
were ready «isputants, I learned much 
from their sessions. Among these men 
my father mingled as an intellectual 
equal, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was a granger.” 





| pe OLN’S work in the elevator con- 
sisted inreceiving thegrainand keep- 
ing the elevator going. He weighed the 
farmers’ sacks, made out checks for the 
payment, and kept the books—in all 
Ways taking a man's place. It was nec- 
essary also to watch the fanning mill in 
the high cupola in order that the sieves 
should not clog, and the three flights of 
stairs leading to the fanning mill had to 
be mounted many times each day. “I al- 
Ways ran up these steps when the mill 
required attention, but ignored them in 
coming down. One day as I swung from 
beam to beam and dropped from foot- 
Way to footway like a monkey from a 
tall tree my mother, who happened to 
see me, exclaimed in terror and begged 
me not to do that again. I assured her 
that there was not the slightest danger— 
and this was true, for I was both sure- 
footed and sure-handed in those days. 

“T enjoyed this work; indeed, it was a 
golden summer for us all. Mother found 
Village life leisurely and father seemed 


Uncle Zeke: 


“‘Guess now with the help of 
these yer balloons, they'll perk up good 
and proper when the drouth comes’’ 


1 bra, Latin, and calculus the 
other five. It filled a need which 
| far-away colleges could not 
supply. 

| “The major part of the stu- 
dents were sons and daughters 





Burr Oak. 
an envious 


Run and 
to utter 


Dry 
her 


eallers from 
I never knew 
or bitter word.” 


‘YMALL as Osage was it had much to 

stir a plowboy’s ambitions. The well- 
dressed people, the lovely girls, the 
music, and the subdued lights of the 
churches appealed to Lincoln with such 
power that he usually went both morn- 
ing and evening—not from any real de- 
votion—but to watch the Congressman’s 
daughters go up the aisle. Outwardly a 
stocky, ungraceful youth, Lincoln was, 
inwardly, a squire of romance, a young 
knight longing for a steed, a shield, and 
a ladylove to fight for. “No one could 
be more essentially romantic than I was 
at this time—but I was careful to con- 
ceal it—even from Burton—I may say 
especially from Burton.” 

Contact with several young men who 
had been students at the little seminary 
which stood in the midst of the village 
developed new ambitions in our farmer 
boy. He resolved to enter for the autumn 
term, and to that end finally gained from 
his father a leave of absence and hired 
himself out to bind grain on the Marsh 
harvester. Although not yet sixteen 
years of age, he kept his place beside his 
partner day after day, taking care of his 
half of eight and ten acres of grain each 
day. With fingers raw and bleeding 
with the briers, with joints swollen and 
aching, he persisted, lured by the prom- 
ise of better things in September. 


I‘ this way, and as stacker, he earned 
enough money to buy himself a new 
suit, a resplendent pair of calfskin boots, 
and several necessary books, all in prep- 
aration for the schooling which was soon 
to begin. “Up to this time,” he explains, “I 
had never owned an overcoat, and my 
shirts were still made at home, but I 
now purchased two boxes of paper col 
lars and a ‘store necktie,’ and my satis 
faction in these garments made my 


of our neighbors round about 
the country, but others came from the 
village, and a few were from distant 
parts of the State. The town-bred girls 
were especially awesome to me, so grace- 
ful, so well dressed, and so composed 
were they. One or two of the boys wore 
tailor-made suits, and the easy flow of 
their trousers and the fit of their collars 
became at once my envy and my despair. 
“ ‘Some day,’ I said to myself, ‘I’ll have 
a suit that will not gape at the neck or 
crawl at the ankle. See if I don’t.’” Thus 
did Lincoln’s ambitions take their rise. 
“Shoes were just coming into fashion,” 
he goes on to say,” and one of the stu- 
dents from Dubuque wore pointed box 
toes which filled us all with wonder. He 
also owned collars of linen (which cost 
a quarter and had to be laundered), and 
displayed three violently contrasting 
neckties. His broad cuffs were fastened 
with gold buttons, and on Friday after- 
noons, when he rose to speak from the 
platform, he seemed to wave these 
splendors before our eyes with malicious 
satisfaction.” Of such complexion are 
the tragedies and triumphs of boyhood! 
“How I envied that youth his calm and 
haughty bearing. Most of us from the 
farm entered chapel like rabbits sneak- 
ing into a turnip patch, but Loring and 
Jack and Walter came in with the easy and 
assured manner of Senators or Generals— 
somuch depends upon leather and prunella. 
“Gradually I lost my terror of the 
crowd, but took care to keep behind 
some friendly bulk like young Blakeslee, 
who stood six feet four in his gaiters.” 
Notwithstanding all these torments, 
Lincoln loved the school and could hard- 
ly be wrested away from it even for a 
half day. He sprang at his books with 
eagerness. He joined a debating society 
and took a hand at all the games. “The 
days went by on golden, noiseless, ball- 
bearing axles—and almost before I re- 
alized it, winter was upon the land.” 
Young Stewart's first year at the Semi- 
nary appears to have been vastly im- 
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» Box 12 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Ilineis 


Technical | 


Training 
For Engineering, 
Industry, Trades, 


» address 








ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
Art, Home Economics,Teaching (Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). Two or Three 
Year Courses. Mechanical, Electrical, and other special 
courses for grammar school graduates. Engineering and 
professional coursesfor high schoolgraduates. Inexpensive. 
Apply for special bulletin. 
Tue ReoisTRaR, 52 Plymouth Avenue. 


Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all | 
States. Two distinct schools—-Day and Evening. 
Three years’ course leads to the degree of LL. B. 
Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. 
Law Library 19,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self- 
supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address | 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 540 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Micb. 
























OUNG men and women, here is an 

exceptional opportunity for you to 
study dentistry at an extremely moder- 
ate cost for tuition and living expenses. 
The course is three years. The facul- 
ty able and experienced. Clinics) fa- 
cilities unexcelied. Write for cata- 
logus. Address 


INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE an 


Study 
Dentistry 
at the 
INDIANA 
DENTAI 








Music and Drawing 
1c a 
por Special One-Year 

Thoroughly equipping young men and womefi to teach 
these subjects in the Public Schools. demand for 
these teachers greatly exceeds t: apply. Field offers 
great opportunities and large salaries.¢ We have been 
graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying 
positions for 24 years. Domestic Art. Domestic Science. 
Physical Training, Industrial Arts and Manual Training. 
Also two-year course rene faculty. © en oe. 


The Secretary, Thomas Norma! Trai: 8c 
me «84503 Grand Boulevard. Detroit, M ch. 


WINONA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 
2 vear agricultural course prepares for ai! phoses of farming. | 
13th Annual Session begins September 7. Experience on 
College Farin. Excellent Laboratory Equipment. Faculty of Experts. | 
Limited odmber of students Increasing demand for teachers of Agri- 
cultare, Comfortable living facilities. Atnletics. Exper ses reasonable. 
For catalog ar-iress 


J.C. Breckenridge, D.D., Pres., Box H, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Grand River Institute 


A strictly high grade school with Bourd. Room and 
Tuition on 4 2200 per year. Large endowment makes this 
ible. Academic, Music, x ert Art, Orator 
‘anual Training Courses. E. W. HAMLIN, Principa 
Onto, Austinburg. 
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Have You Chosen a Profession ? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Hom@opathic 
Medicine. Send for catalogue C. New Yoru Homceoraruic | 
Mupicat Cotiece anv Frower Hosrirac. 

Rovat 8. Corecann, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

New Yours, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th ‘Sts, | 


ss . ae 
Louisville College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 
Offers exceptional advantages in its theoretical and scientific 
courses. Strong faculty Efficient corps of demonstrators 
Building, equipment and apparatus modern in every detail. 
Opportunities for the clinical application of the principles of 
dentistry unequaled. Information gladly furnished. Write 
W.E.GRANT, M.D, D. D.8., Dean, 133 E. Broadway. 


—— 











Girl? FE-ducational 
Institutions 
For Young ! adies 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Staunton, Va. 


Term becins Sept. 10th, 1914. Located in the Shenandoah | 
Valley of Virzinia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appoint- | 
ments Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
moderate. Pupile enter any time. Send for catajogue 

Miss BE. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
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proving. He records some of the changes. 
“My hands softened and lightened. My 
walk became each day less of a “galumph- 
ing plod,” and no doubt the companion- 
ship of bright and interesting young 
people and the sight of well-dressed men 
and women in attendance upon lectures 


and socials did have a refining effect 
upon the graceless cub. 
Some time during the winter Wendell 


Phillips lectured on “The Lost Arts” and 
Duncan took his whole family to see and 
hear this hero of his Abolition days in 
Boston. Lincoln admits a feeling of dis- 
appointment. “All I saw was a tall, 
handsome’ old gentleman with clean-cut 
features Standing behind a pulpit in the 
Congregational church and reading a 
manuscript. He spoke quietly like a per- 
son addressing a group of friends, with 
searcely a gesture and without once rais- 
ing his voice in oratorical fashion. 
Toward the last he did, indeed, thrill us 
for a moment, but only for a moment. 


“Father, too, was disappointed and 
shook his head sadly. ‘He’s not the 
orator he was in the good old anti- 


and passed again 
of that famous 


slavery days,’ he said, 
into familiar account 
speech in Faneuil Hall. 

“Much as I enjoyed this winter, great- 
ly as it instructed me, I cannot recover 
from its darkness more than here and 


there an incident, a phrase, a song. It 
was all delightful, but so filled, so 


crowded with joyous hours that I retain 
but a general impression of satisfaction 
i tion with the life, 
regret at its inevitable ending in the spring 
—for my father, irritated by his renter, 





| decided to put us all back upon the farm.” 


from the entries in an old 
diary of 1877, our son of the Middle Bor- 
der was given neither to introspec- 
tion nor precocious poetic passion. On 
March 27 I find these words: “To-day we 


Judging 


move back upon the farm.” No more, no 
less. Not a word of comment to indi- 
cate whether he regretted the decision 


welcomed it, and from other subse- 
equally bald, notes I derive the 
genera! information that Duncan retained 
his position as grain buyer and that he 


or 








The Captain, full of an 
irrational resentment, did 
his best to halve the hole 
and failed. “You ought to 
put in a week at nothing but putting,” 
said the Professor. “It would save you 
at least a stroke a hole. I’ve noticed 
that on almost every green, if I haven't 
beaten you before, I pull up in the putting.” 


HE Captain pretended not to hea 

and said a lot of rococo things in- 
side himself. It was Madeleine who had 
got him in for this game. A beautiful 
healthy girl ought to get up in the morn- 
Mernings and beautiful healthy 
girls are all the same thing really. She 
ought to be dewy—positively dewy. 
There she must be lying, warm and beau- 
tiful in bed—like Catherine the Great or 
somebody of that sort. No. It wasn’t 
All very luxurious and so on, but 
not right. She ought to have understood 
that he was bound to fall a prey to the 


Professor if she didn’t get up. Golf! 
Here he was, neglecting his career; 
hanging about on these beastly links, 


all the sound men away there in France 
—it didn’t do to think of it!—and he 
was playing this retired tradesman’s 
en ning (Beastly the Professor’s 
legs looked from behind. The uglier a 
man’s legs are the better he plays golf. 
It's almost a law.) 

That’s what it was, a retired trades- 
man’s consolation. A decent British 
soldier has no more business to be play- 
ing golf than he has to be dressing dolls. 


It’s a game at once worthless and ex- 
asperating. If a man isn’t perfectly fit, 
he cannot play golf, and when he is 


perfectly fit he ought to be doing a man’s 
work in the world. If ever anything 
deserved the name of vice, if ever any- 
thing was pure, unforgivable dissipation, 


surely golf was that thing. 
And meanwhile that boy was getting 
more and more start. Anyone with a 


hap’orth of sense would have been up 
at five and after that brat—might have 


had him bagged and saf: and back to 
lunch. Ass one was at times! 
“You're here, sir,” said the caddie. 
The Captain perceived he was in a 


nasty place, open green ahead but with 
some tumbled country near at hand, and 
to the left, a rusty old gravel pit, furze 
at the sides, water at the bottom. Nasty 
attractive hole of a place. Sort of thing 
one gets into. He must pull himself to- 
gether for this. After all, having un- 
dertaken to play a game, one must play 
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drove back and forth every day over the 
five miles which lay between the farm and 
the elevator. There is no mention of the 
mother, no hint as to how she felt. 4]- 
though the return to the loneliness and 
drudgery of the farm must have been at 
the moment rather grievous. In his later 


comment however Lincoln says: “My 
muscles were soft and my head filled 
with new ambitions, but there was no al- 


ternative. It was back to the plow, or out 
into the cold, cold world, so forth I went 
upon the soil in the old familiar way, 
there to plod endlessly behind the seeder 
andtheharrow. Itwasharderthaneverto 


follow a team for ten hours over the 
soft ground, and early rising was more 


difficult than ever before, but I discov- 
ered some compensations which helped 
me bear the discomforts. 

“I saw more of the beauty of the land- 
scape than before, and I now had a 
definite ambition to occupy my thoughts. 

“The memories of the Seminary, the 
echo of the songs we had sung, gave the 
morning chorus of the prairie chickens 
a richer meaning than before. The west 
wind laden with the delicious smell of 
uncovered earth, the tender blue of the 
sky, the cheerful chirping of the ground 
sparrows, the jocund whistling of the 
gophers, the winding flight of the prairie 
pigeons—all these sights and sounds of 
spring swept back upon me, bringing 
something sweeter and more significant 
than ever before. I had gained in per- 
ception and the power of assimilation.” 

Without doubt this year in town can be 
regarded as a very significant event in 
the lives of these boys. It tended to 
warp them from their father’s designs. 
“It placed the rigorous, filthy drudgery 
of the farmyard in sharp contrast with 
the care-free companionable existence 
led by our friends in the village, and 
made us long to be of like condition. 
We had gained our first set of com- 
parative ideas and with them an unrest 


which was to carry us very far.” 
The Next Installment 
GOLDEN DAYS AT THE SEMINARY 


will appear in an early issue 








the game. If he hit the in- 
fernal thing, that is to say 
the ball, if he hit the ball 
so that if it didn’t go 
it would go to the right rather 
—clear of the hedge—it would be so bad 
to the right. Difficult to manage. Best 
thing was to think hard of the green 
ahead, a long way ahead—with just the 
slightest deflection to the right. Now 
then—heels well down, club up, a good 
swing, keep your eye on the ball, keep 
your eye on the ball, keep your eye on 
the ball just where you mean to hit it— 
far below there and a little to the right 
and don’t worry. ... Rap. 

“In the pond I think, sir.” 

“The water would have splashed if it 
had gone in the pond,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “It must be over there in the wet 
sand. You hit it pretty hard, I thought.” 
Search. The caddie looked as though 

didn’t care whether he found it or 
not. He ought to be interested. It was 
his profession, not just his game. But 
nowadays everybody had this horrid dis- 
position toward slacking. <A Tired gen- 
eration we are. The world is too much 
with us. Too much to think about, too 
much to do, Madeleines, army maneu- 
vers, angry lawyers, lost boys—let alone 
such exhausting foolery at this game.... 


straight, 


he 


“Got it, sir!” said the caddie. 
“Where?” 

“Here, sir! Up in the bush, sir!’ 

It was resting in the branches of a 


bush two yards above the slippery bank. 
“T doubt if you can play it,” said the 
Professor, “but it will be interesting to 
try.” The Captain scrutinized the posi- 
tion. “I can play it,” he said. 
“You'll slip, I’m afraid,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 


1: were both right. Captain Doug- 

las drove his feet into the steep slope 
of rusty sand below the bush, held his 
iron a little short and wiped the ball up 
and over and as he found afterward out of 


the rough. All eyes followed the ball 
except his. The Professor made sounds 
of friendly encouragement. But the 
Captain was going—going. He was on 
all fours, he scrabbled handfuls of 
prickly gorse, of wet sand. His feet, his 
ankles, his calves slid into the pond. 


How much more? No. He'd reached the 
bottom. He proceeded to get out again 
as well as he could. Not so easy. The 





bottom of this pond sucked at him... . | 





(To be continued next week) 











Boys Educational 
Institutions 








Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men 


Front Royal, Va. 





Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools, Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $275. 23d session opens September 15th, 
1914. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 400, Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 








The Raymond Riordon 
—————= School 


Where the Arts and Scienres, Trades and Culture 

ae merged in the Interests of Human Betterment. 
On Chodikee Lake, Highlind, Ulster County, N. Y. 
Farm and Camp Session begins July Ist, with acconmo- 
dations for parents and friends. Academic year begins 
October Ist. 300-acre estate. 500-acre demonstration 
fruit farm. Terms reasonable—include board, books, sup- 
plies, laundry, barbering, cobbling, etc., and practically 
all clothing. Write for catalog. 

















KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 
SCHOOL for BOYS =*:h 


studied and 
his work adapted to his needs. Character developed 
along positive lines. Known and indorsed by every 
American University. Broad business courses for boys 
not going to college. Two beautiful new dormitories 
and 136 acres of land have just been added to equipment. 
Opens 27th year, under same management, September 
22,1914. Write for catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 

Department 4 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Uni ity School s6¥ 
niversity School soys 
Never missed a year (for 22 years) in winning honors in 
college examinations. A select day and boarding school. 
Preparatory. Patronage of Chicago's first families 
for 25 years. Fully accredited. Individual instruc- 
tion. Teacher for every nine boys. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Al gymnasium. Limited number of 
boarding pupils under personal supervision of Head- 
master, Near Lincoln Park and world-famous Lake 
Shore Drive. Music and Art centres easily accessible. 


Catalog. 
W. Rhodes Kohr, 1139 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Notre Dame ‘‘World Famed’’ 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 
Engineering (Civil, Me chanical, Electrical, Mining, 
and Chemical). Board and Tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 


DEPARTMENT C., Notre Dame, Indiana 














College 
School 


“The School for 

Manly Boys.” 
—Chief Justice Winslow. 
Character building is our serious work. Modified military 
system. Location convenient to Chicago. Special provi- 
sion for younger boys. Supervised athletics. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Diploma accepted by leading institu- 
tions. Catalogue. Rev. William Francis Shero, A. M., 
Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine. Wis. 


Peddie Institute 


Hightstown, N. J., 9 miles from Princeton 
An endowed school for 250 boys, offering thorough 
preparation for all colleges and for business. Mod- 
ern buildings. 60-acre Campus, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool and Athletic Field. Musical Clubs 
and instruction. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 
years. Rates $450 to $550. 49th year opens Sep- 
tember 23rd. For catalog address 

. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Box 8-M. 


EEWATIN ACADEMY for BOYS 


The Northern School with a winter home in Florida. 
Outdoor life all the year. Fixed expenses $700. Cer- 
tificate admits to all colleges. Lower school for young 
boys. Address Sec., Box 32, Prairie du Chien, Wisc., 
or 1518 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














‘Advertising is responsible 
for a deal of the progress 
made in the market of neces- 
sities. Years ago food prod- 
ucts were scooped out of 

barrel or a box and sold in 
paper bags. Advertising has 
taught the public that clean, 
wholesome package goods, put 
up under sanitary conditions 
and removed from the possi- 
bilities of contamination in 
handling or through sur- 
rounding store odors, are far 
preferable, and the day will 
come when bulk goods, espe- 
cially among edible products 
will be almost unknown.”’ 
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COLLIER’S 








The Streak of Gold 


(Continued from page 11 


Frank Mayo’s place in the Black River 
country near Jonesville. 

Colonel Richard Caswell did not re- 
turn from the cockfights at Vicksburg 
until the next day and Merritt spent the 
interim examining cotton seed and play- 
ing “bottle pool, a new Yankee game.” 
Karly in the forenoon the “couple of 
thousands was arranged for,” the trans- 
action being liberally lubricated with cor- 
dials from cut-glass decanters on the 
sideboard in the Colonel’s private office. 

“T see you’re in haste to return, Jack; 
but I must delay you for a moment,” 
said the Colonel when his aged cashier 
had left with the signed documents. “Old 
Judge Hunt, you know, makes it his 
business either to assist the prosecution 
or lead the defense of every criminal 
ease in Concordia. The Judge was at 
the cocking main and returned on the 
Ouachita Queen. He had imbibed a lit- 
tle more than usual and was garrulous 
as General Early. Well, Jack, you know 
the significance of it when I say that 
Frank has paid Judge Hunt three hun- 
dred dollars retainer fee in case he—” 


OLONEL RICHARD CASWELL stood 
up and stared at the retreating figure 
of John Merritt. Merritt, without a 
word, had dashed out of the private office, 
startling the 
superannu- | 
ated clerks as 
he rushed 
through the 
quiet banking 
room and bow!l- 
ing over Liver- 
Lip Sam at the 
front door. 
There was a | 
erunch and 
squeak of sad 
dle leather, 
then the hoofs 
of the big stal- 
lion beating the 





street. The 
Colonel, never 


in a hurry him 
self, was “just 


a wee bit of- 
fended.” Such 
impetuous de- 


parture was in 
very bad taste, 
unless one were 
being chased 
by Federals. 





exclaimed the horseman, swinging out of 
the saddle. “When did it happen?’ 

“Night befo’ las’,’ Mr. Jack. Old 
Leeson—” 

“How's Miss Lucy?” 

“Missy Scott say Miss Lucy’s fine and 
they a-goin’ to—” 

“How'd Mr. Frank take it?’ 

“Who? Him? Lawd ’a’ mercy, Mr. 
Jack, he done went wild. He gimme ten 
doll’rs and shot de haids offen two pul 
lets fo? my supper. Lawd, Mr. Jack—” 

“Pomp, you tell my mother I’m riding 
out to see Mr. Frank and 


Doc 


“T’ain’'t no use in goin’ back,” Uncle 
Pompey advised. “Mr. Frank and old 
Doc Leeson put on little Doc Young 
outer Jonesville and druv’ out toward 


Vidalia befo’ dis nigger got started. Mr. 


Jack, they goin’ to name—” 

“Was there no message for me?” 

“Yassir, Mr. Jack, Mr. Frank say all 
you-alls gen’lemen come fo’ to meet at 
Mr. Dancy’s place to-night on very per- 
ticuler bus’ness, and Missy Scott say it’s 
goin’ to be name—’” 

“Wait a minute, Pomp!” 

Merritt led Jefferson Davis to the rear 
of the buggy, tethered him to the axle 
with the hitching rope, and then jumped 
in and clucked to Old Judy, who hit up 
a smart trot. “Yassir, Mr. Jack, Missy 
Scott say the 
new baby’s 
goin’ to be Mr. 
John Merritt 
Mayo and—” 

“You don’t 
say so, Pomp, 
you good old 
rascal. Did Mr. 
Frank tell you 
that?” 

“Him? No, 
sir. He didn't 
tol’ me nothin’ 
wid sense to it. 
He done lose ’is 
mine. Missy 
Scott run ‘im 
outer de house. 
Mr. Frank done 
gone plum’ 
looney. H« 
gimme ten dol 
ira.” 

Uncle Pom 
pey continued 
his narrative, 
elaborately de 
scribing his 





Jefferson 
Davis tossed 
his aristo- 


Hero 





worship 


varying degrees 
of astonish- 
ment and sur- 








cratic head and 
Stamped the 
deck impatiently while the ancient ferry 
pounded, wheezed, shook and snorted its 
curved path through the muddy water to 
Vidalia. The guardrail drawn back, be 
single-footed across the little landing 
wharf and bounded across the levee like 
a gigantic rabbit. Salvatore, the great 
track horse of the day, could not have 
earried Merritt’s weight with such 
graceful swing and lack of all apparent 
effort. Vidalia, expert in horseflesh and 
game chickens, sent up many a cheer and 
“O-oh, you Jeff!” 

“Somethin’ doin’, sure,’ commented 
Red Dancy as he observed the long 
cavalry pistol under the flying coat tails. 
“O-oh, you Jeff horse !” 


NCLE POMPEY, luxuriously puffing 
a large cigar, lounged back in the 
buggy, permitting Old Judy to choose her 


gait. When out of range of the Merritts’ 
eye and voice, Uncle Pompey was a 


colored gentleman of infinite leisure. He 
had dined elegantly on fried chicken by 
Frank Mayo’s largess, and had decided to 
reach Merritt Hall in time for a hot sup- 
per, but too late to serve at the white 
folks’ table. Suddenly Old Judy pricked 
up her flea-bitten ears and neighed and 
Unele Pompey sat up and looked ahead. 
Jefferson Davis and Mr. Jack were com- 
ing like the Texas & Pacific Express. 

“F’Gawd sake, Mr. Jack,” Uncle Pom- 
hey cried when Jefferson Davis stopped 
on his haunches, “whad am de matter 

“Where you been, you durned nigger?” 
demanded Merritt. 

“Lawd, Lawd, Mr. Jack, 
nigger yo’ don’t kno’,” returned Unele 
lompey, immeasurably pleased with a 
rare sense of having facts to justify him 
self. “I’se done been out to Mr. Frank 
Mayo’s wid de pretty fixin’s fo’ de new 
baby dat come—” 

“lomp, by jimminy, tell me about it 


don't tell dis 


” 
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prise, including 
his emotions 
concerning the basket of small garments 
“like you-alls had when you was born.” 
Listening delightedly while he drove Old 
Judy to her best, John Merritt felt an 
undercurrent of regret, a sort of sub- 
conscious sense of guilt. He stopped the 


buggy at Dr. Leeson’s, ran to the house, | 


and burst into the old man’s room. 

“How’s Miss Lucy?’ he asked. 

“Huskiest female in the parish,” an 
swered the doctor. “Get out of here.’ 

“Where’s Frank?” 

“Young feller!” bellowed the tired doc- 
tor, rising to a sitting position on the 
horsehair sofa, “Mayo was drinking on 
the back gallery When you galloped by a 
while ago. He’s in Vidalia. Get to him 
fast as you was goin’ then.” 

Merritt sprinted down the fifty yards 
of garden path, untethered Jefferson 
Davis and mounted. 

“Pomp, get home fast as you can and 
say I’ve gone over to see Mr. Frank and 
the new baby,” he directed. “Don’t say 
Mr. Frank’s not home, you fool nigger, 
or I'll crack your head.” 


EFFERSON DAVIS cavorted, pranced, 

tossed his mane, and then plunged to 
the middle of the road and stretched his 
neck in the long running stride of his 
Arabian ancestors. He lost the even. 
machinelike bound of it but once, and 
that because a two-horse buggy, driven 
hard and lurching from side to side, 
forced him to one side as he came upon 
it at the curve where the road turns 
into Vidalia. That was Sheriff Tiger 
Hopkins’s buggy and Merritt knew its 
destination. Fifty feet from Dancy's he 
stood in the stirrups. Dancy’s was empty. 


Jefferson Davis raced on to the parish 
jail. 
The outer circle of excited negroes 


Merritt forced his 
Colonel Rich 


opened a path and 
way to the sheriff's office. 
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Owner, National Biscuit Co, 
New York City 


A tect, A. G. Zimmerman 
11 E. 24th St., N. ¥. City 


General Contractor, Cauldwell 
Wingate Co., 
381 Fourth Ave., N, Y¥. C. 
Rocfing Contractor, 


lute Roofing Co., 
522 E. 20th St., N. Ye City 


Waterproofing Contractor, 
Germania Roofing Co., 
26 Sullivan St, N. ¥. City 


la 





Photo. copyright, 
Irving Underhill, 
N.Y. 


This building is now covered with a 
Barrett Specification Roof and it will 
probably last twenty years or more 
with 2o maintenance cost. Many such 
roofs have lasted thirty years. 


A Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof was put on 
this building because 


—The architect knew all about 
the different types of roofing and 
further knew that the National 
Biscuit Company were mighty 
particular people. 


Every permanent building, whether 
large or small, should carry a Barrett 
Specification Roof because that means 
the most economical roof, and one that 
will be free from leaks and maintenance, 
Ask any first-class architect regarding 
this proposition and he will verify all 
of the foregoing statements. 


Copy of The Barrett Specttication with 
rooting diagram mailed free on request. 


They had a big plant and they 
wanted it covered with a roofing 
that would give Jong service at a 
low cost. 





Special Note 
We advise incorporating in plans 
the full wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order to avoid any 


Under such conditions the archi- 
misunderstanding. 


tect knew there was only one 
choice, namely: a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof, because it gives 
a lower unit 
cost (the cost per square foot per 
year of service) than any other 
roofing he could specify. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.8. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett 
Specification Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specification, revised 
\ugust 15, 1911, using the materi- 
als specified and subject to the in- 
spection requirement. 
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TYPEWRITERS 






REBUILT 
Summer Bargains 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
prices for the summer only, All trade- 
wiarked and guaranteed for one year. 
Buy now and save as much as $75. 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
Write for booklet ‘‘How Dollars Are Stretehed”’. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


with freight prepaid, on the 
4, new 191s “RANGER” if you 
ew) write at once for our dig 

— catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous improve- 
ments. Extraordinary 
values in our 1915 price 
offers. Vou cannot af- 
¥ ford to buy without get- | 


, FACTORY 













ting our latest propo- 
sitions. 





TIRES, equipment, sundries and everything 
half usual prices. Write to us, 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.S-54 ,CHICAGO 


Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. 
clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 





With patent 


A Fortune to the Inventor 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6c. postage. rite us at once. 
R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. B., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Military Educational Institutions 








Situated on high, well- 
drained land 


St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) (The American Rugby) 
— - 


Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are avoided, 
and stress is laid upon old-fashioned ideals. The 
eed result is an improved body, a trained 
=) mind, and strengthened moral 
fibre. The boy is prepared to take 
his oy place in the world --and 
“make good.’ The school is rated by 
the U. 8S. Government as a Distinguished 

Institution.” Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 13, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 








ec 
TENNESSEE 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


L_ AACA 


> 
x, | N ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL. Students from forty states. Moun- 
a Climate the most healthful in the United States. 
Convenient location, accessible to all parts of the country. Military 
Department under supervision of United States Government. Modern 
equipment, High staadards in al! departments. Students admitted 
to all colleges and universities. Large campus. All forms of athletics 
and healthful recreation. Terms $350. Catalogue free. Address 


l -- i 
Col, 0. C. HULVEY, President. iii} 
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tain location. 


Sweetwater. Tenn 
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““What’s in a name?” 
asked Shakespeare. 


The manufacturers of “ Ivory 
Soap,” “Kodaks,” “Ostermoor,” and 
all other “Branded Goods” would 
reply: Business insurance, good 
will, standardization of quality and 
prices, and many other blessings 
to manufacturer, retailer and con- 
sumer. 


And what has made those names stand, 


for what they do? Advertising! The 
opinion of the famous Dr. Max Nordau 
on this 20th Century business force, re- 
printed from the English ‘Review of 
Reviews,”’ London, Eng., will prove to 
be interesting and enlightening. 


MOG Pama. 


Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly 


‘It’s amazing how few people seem to be able 
to draw logical conclusions from patent facts. 


“Everybody agrees that the evolution of civilization 
tends toward democracy. Everywhere the number 
rules. Everywhere the masses outweigh the classes. 
How is it that it does not strike everybody as a truism 
that advertising is the unavoidable outcome of democ- 
racy, its obligatory corollary? 


“In an autocratic and even an aristocratic society 
you only need to impose yourself to the attention of 
one man or a few men whose authority enforces its 
rules on the whole community. “The eye of Louis XIV 
engenders masterworks,’ as the French flatterer said. 
There advertising would be of no use. It is necessary 
and sufficient to please the King. His patronage car- 
ries with it that of the nation. But in a democracy 
a single, however exalted, person, or a small circle’s 
favor, would do very little for you. You must impress 
direct the mind of the million. And to effect this 
there is only pne means, Advertising. 


“Of course those who indulge in the mad theory of 
the superman may condemn advertising as vulgar. 
But, then, let them be consistent. Then they must 
condemn also the chiming of church bells, which is 
the advertisement of divine service. They must con- 
demn the Paris salons and all art exhibitions, for they 
are the advertisement of artists and their works. It 
would be much more aristocratic not to ring bells, but 
to wait nobly that the faithful arrive on their own 
impulse; not to exhibit creations of genius to the 
crowd, but to reveal them in the artist’s studio to 
some individual connoisseur. But who dares to rec- 
ommend that haughty method nowadays? 


“Advertising can be done in a rough, low, and vul- 
gar way, and in decent, tasteful, and refined style. 
It can appeal to the base instincts and to perver- 
sions, and it can do so to the reason, the common 
sense, and the better feelings. It is all the difference 
between unscrupulous demagogy and the electoral 
campaign of a statesman of high principles and a 
delicate sense of responsibility. 


“In order to advertise in the proper way, you must 
be an expert in individual and collective psychology ; 
you must be a moral, honest, decent, and truthful 
man, and you must be, in a certain measure, an artist. 
All this! 


“In short, he who accepts democracy must accept 
advertising and only wish that it should be done in 
the proper way. Dr. Max Norpav.” 
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ard Caswell, who owned lands in the 
parish, was putting the third superfluous 
signature to a bond, which the District 
Judge had fixed with courteous celerity. 
There was a mighty handshake between 
Merritt and Mayo. Custer Larkin, grip- 
ping the wrist of a bleeding hand, cursed 
in all the oaths and blasphemies of the 
language while a clumsy deputy sheriff 
tried to bandage it. Ross Buckley was 
the only well-dressed citizen who spoke 
to Custer Larkin. Conversation was low- 
voiced and subdued; the social code did 
not permit rejoicing in the presence of 
the vanquished, and Custer Larkin “had 
got his” at last. 


UCKLEY told Merritt what had hap- 
pened while the hilarious friends of 
Mayo marched to Dancy’s with a rear- 
guard of negro boys leading their horses. 
“Larkin was hanging round the court- 
house as usual,” he related. “Frank had 
just come into town to put the new baby 
on the clerk’s books. He fixed that part 
while waiting for the Judge to come 


down. Well, some niggers say Frank was 


down at the corner talking to Bill Peters, 
from up the river, concerning cutworms 
in the cotton and watching the court- 
house—”’ 

Merritt looked into Buckley’s face. 
Buckley winked his left eye and both 
laughed. 

“Larkin’s got my respect, Jack, if he 
was to blame for this. It takes a lot of 
nerve to draw right in Frank Mayo's 
face. 

“After a spell Frank goes over and 
stands with his back to the tree, his 
arms folded on his chest. There wasn’t 
any whites near by and the niggers were 
too far away to hear what passed be- 
tween ‘em, but Larkin whips out his 
gun and Frank shot it out of his hand, 
having been 

“Never missed yet!” exclaimed Merritt. 

“Nope. But Larkin’s got nerve, Jack. 
to— Hello, here comes old Doc Leeson.” 


HE two-horse buggy that had forced 

Jefferson Davis out of his stride 
lurched and rattled toward the parish 
jail with Dr. Leeson driving. 

There was high wassail at Dancy’s 
that evening. The long unused leaves of 
the mahogany dining table, over which 
Larkin had leaned with his hand on his 
gun, were brought and the wooden circle 
became oblong. Colonel Caswell argued 
down Merritt’s claim to be host. Little 
John Merritt Mayo was toasted in enough 
liquor to float his cradle; his family was 
liberally toasted; promiscuous toasts 
that ranged as far from home as Presi- 
dent Cleveland, then serving his first 
term, were proposed, acclaimed, and 
pledged while the negro in the kitchen 
cooked the best in the house. Dancy 
had never seen so large a gathering 
“soaking itself before sundown” except 
on Christmas and New Year Eves. 

Billy Quigg, lighting the lamps as the 
day died, saw something that startled 
him. An exclamation of warning 
brought the merrymakers to their feet. 
There stood Custer Larkin, already in- 
side the room, softly laughing at their 
surprise. It was not a forced laugh, 
though the broken hand pained him se 
verely, but a low, rippling exuberance of 
the risibilities that indicated perfect self- 
possession and guaranteed peace. The 
sincerity of it made the crowd laugh in 
contagious sympathy, and Custer Lar- 
kin’s bold eyes twinkled a little when the 
right hands of the cémpany came out 
from under their coats. Then he grew 
serious and silence answered his frown. 


ELLERS—gentlemen, I mean,” Lar- 
kin began in such a stillness and 
quiet that the ear of an owl, the most sen- 
sitive of all sound-detecting organs, could 
have caught nothing but deep breathing. 
“Gentlemen, I’ve a word or so for Frank 
Mayo, and seein’ that I got plumb the 
worst of the deal, maybe you all might 
think it’s his place to listen a bit?” 
“Certainly, sir, certainly,” spoke up 
Colonel Caswell. “No Southern gentle 
man would do otherwise!” 
“Sure, Larkin, spit it out,” added Mayo, 
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his alert eyes expressing preparedness for 
any hostile move; and the others mur- 
mured assent. 

“Well, I just want to say I was goin’ 
to make it up with you,” Larkin pro- 
ceeded, intently watching Mayo, “but you 
didn’t let me have no fair show. I was 
awful soused that night, else I wouldn't 
have picked out no square white man to 
eall a card cheat and a liar. I was goin’ 
to offer my excuses when I came up to 
you under the courthouse tree—” 


ROAR of applause was cut short by 
a motion of the wounded hand. 

“—-But when you started cursin’ me 
and remarkin’ on my fam’ly, I just took 
a chance, even if you was touchin’ close 
to your gun under—’ 

Again Larkin raised the bandaged 
hand, scowling a little, and the half- 
uttered cheer died away. Frank Mayo 
sat down, miserably unhappy. Merritt 
found something very interesting in Lar- 
kin’s boots and stared at them. Colonel 
Richard Caswell was very grave. 

“Now, young feller,’ Larkin resumed, 
advancing a step toward Mayo, “I’m hon- 
est in sayin’ how sorry I was for insult- 
in’ you. Even break and no favors be- 
twixt us and it’s nip and tuck who goes 
under the daisies. But I ain’t intendin’ 
to make trouble for you if you don’t 
make no trouble for me. Doc Leeson 
told me you got a new-born baby, and, 
necordin’ to my understandin’, ’twas on 
account o’ your wife you didn’t look me 
up sooner. Now, young feller, my dad 
got killed when I was one day old, and 
I know how hard it is on a poor kid—” 

Larkin got no further. Mayo was on 
him, gripping the unhurt hand in both 
his own and begging forgiveness. Colo- 
nel Richard Caswell actually put a pa- 
trician arm across Custer Larkin’s 
shoulders. Merritt pressed forward with 
a glass of liquor for the gentleman risen 
from the chrysalis of “the Arkansaw 
blackguard.” There were hats raised in the 
shout that went up: “’Rah for Larkin!” 

The revelry renewed itself in toasts 
to Custer Larkin, to all his kith and kin, 
to “Arkansaw, our sister State, lately 
the home of our distinguished friend, the 
Hon. Custer Larkin.” The feast was 
brought to the clothless board; and while 
picking the bones of a squirrel, the 
Colonel conceived an idea. 


™ was an inspiration. The Colonel 
felt the oratorical value of it as a 
lover feels a sudden burst of tender emo- 
tion. And the Colonel had never per- 
mitted anything of oratorical value to 
escape its proper employment. 

Colonel Richard Montague’ Bolton 
Caswell doffed his semimilitary corded 
felt hat, rose and struck an attitude; 
his left hand on the pleated shirt un- 
der the well-fitted Prince Albert coat, 
his right falling formally at his side. 
He shook his still heavy but whitened 
hair back from the fine, high fore- 
head and gazed defiantly into space. 
You could hear distant bands playing 
“Dixie” when the Colonel stood like that. 
You could hear the far-away Confederate 
yell, the faint boom of long, cold cannon; 
and you could dimly see the Stars and 
Bars waving in the shadows behind him. 

The Colonel spoke of honor and of self 
control, of physicaland moral courage, and 
the elevating effects of possessing both; 
and he quoted from Tennyson’s “C&none” 


“And, because right is right, to 
follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of 
consequence.” 
But it was not that which has made the 
speech famous and familiar to this day 
in the east-central parishes of Louisiana 
and the southwestern counties of Missis- 
sippi. It was the brief and abruptly 
reached peroration, the inspired words 
addressed directly to Frank Mayo and 
Custer Larkin. 

“I see the yellow streak in both of 
you,” said the Colonel. “I have seen that 
same yellow streak in John Morgan and 
Joe Wheeler. I have seen it in Robert 
Kk. Lee. And, by the Lord Harry, gentle- 
men, it is the streak of gold.” 
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Left 
hand drive, 
rain vision windshield. 


Doors 
22 inches wide. 





Deep, luxurious 
upholstering—hand-buffed 
leather. Six com- 
fortable 
seats, 


Electric starter, electric 
lights, electric horn. Spark 
and throttle on steering 
wheel, Foot 


While other manufacturers are still seeking ideas from 
Europe’s 1915 automobiles we have already anticipated 
them. We offer for immediate delivery a replica of 
Europe’s most elegant type of automobile. It is equipped 
with a wonderful motor; the same type of motor which 
won the first four prizes in the Indianapolis races this 
year. Rene Petard, the famous European engineer, 
whose name recalls his former association with the Italia, 
Fiat, Unic, and Daracq cars, has designed a small bore, 
long stroke, high speed motor, the 


accelerator. 





Weight 
3250 pounds— 
carried low. This 


Long 
stroke six- 
cylinder monobloc 
motor (3% x6), assuring 
continuous, perfect align- 
ment of crank shaft 
and therefore long 
life of the 
motor. 





with even distribution of 
weight insures the greatest 
tire economy and 
easiest riding 


Lewis Y ear-In-Advance Six 


and Wm. Mitchell Lewis, that pillar of American auto- 
mobile industry, is building this wonderful car in his own 
new shops at Racine. Into the motor Monsieur Petard 
has incorporated all the genius of his great engineering 
skill; into its appearance he has displayed all the beauty, 
all the identifying grace of the highest price European 
1915 cars—and above all he has produced a car that sells 


for $1,600. 


Compare it with every car made; place it beside Europe's 
and America’s finest cars—even those a as 
much—and you will still be proud to own a Lewis Six. 


qualities, 





Silk 


mohair top 






Vacuum 
gasoline feed 

with auxiliary supply 
which can be used only by 
turning safety valve. True 
streamline body (French), 
16 to 18 miles on one 
gallon of 
gasoline. 





built streamline to 
harmonize with body. 





Nickel trimmings pre- 
pared against rust 
and tarnish- 
ing. 













Tank in 


rear absolutely ac- 


Wheel 
base 135 inches. 
Short turning radius. 
Speed without shift 
2 to 60 miles per hour. 
Demountable rims 
(one extra). Road 
clearance 11 
inches. 





cessible avoiding danger 


Don’t wait several months for delivery on a next year’s 
: # vate. the one that is ready for delivery now; 
the year-in-advance car— The Lewis Six. 


A car having the appearance of a $3,000 one for $1,600. 


of spilling gasoline in front 
of car. Underslung rear 
springs 56 inches long. 
Full floating 


rear axle. 


L. P. C. Motor Co. 35*eus sree Racine, Wis. 


COMPLETE CATALOG GRATIS UPON REQUEST MAY WE SEND IT TO YOU? 









































A Man's Drink 
A Woman sDrink 
Gveryb ody s Drink 


VV igorously good—and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching 
and refreshing. 


The national beverage—and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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